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Perhaps  the  greatest  single  need  in  pub- 
lic education  today  is  a coherent  answer 
to  the  question  ‘What  are  schools  for?’ 
The  public  school  is  an  institution  cre- 
ated by  society  to  achieve  certain  goals. 
In  defining  these  goals,  however,  society 
is  inarticulate,  vague,  and  changeable. 
Yet  an  examination  of  statements  of 
educational  goals  made  over  the  past 
century  reveals  common  threads  run- 
ning through  them.  Alterations  take  place 
and  emphases  shift  in  response  to 
changing  times  and  circumstances,  but 
broad  general  goals  tend  to  endure. 


Over  a century  ago,  Horace  Mann  said 
that  education  had  three  main  goals: 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  In  1918, 
the  National  Education  Association 
stated  that  the  secondary  school  should 
be  concerned  with  good  health,  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes,  voca- 
tional efficiency,  worthy  use  of  leisure, 
and  ethical  character.1  Twenty  years 
later,  the  NEA  identified  the  purposes  of 
education  as  self-realization,  the  devel- 
opment of  good  human  relationships, 
economic  efficiency  (good  workman- 
ship, occupational  information),  and 


civic  responsibility.2  In  1956  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  stated 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  skills  of 
communication,  civic  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, respect  and  appreciation  for 
human  values  and  the  beliefs  of  others, 
ability  to  think  and  evaluate  construc- 
tively and  creatively,  social  competency, 
ethical  behavior,  intellectual  curiosity 
and  eagerness,  aesthetic  appreciation, 
physical  and  mental  health,  wise  use  of 
leisure,  understanding  of  the  physical 
world,  and  an  awareness  of  our  rela- 
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tionships  with  the  world  community.3  In 
1972,  the  Worth  Commission  in  Alberta 
listed  the  following  general  goals  of 
education:  personal  autonomy,  social 
competence,  ethical  discretion,  creative 
capacity,  career  proficiency,  and  intel- 
lectual power.4 

Lists  of  educational  goals  for  public 
schools  are  many,  but  they  fall  with  re- 
markable consistency  into  four  broad 
categories. 

Intellectual  goals  relating  to  the  acquir- 
ing, communicating,  creating,  and  seek- 
ing of  knowledge. 

Social  goals  associated  with  the  ethical 
and  intelligent  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s social  responsibilities  - man  to 
fellow  man,  to  state,  to  country,  and  to 
the  world. 

Personal  goals  relating  to  the  individual 
in  his  cultivation  of  aesthetic  interests, 
physical  well-being,  emotional  stability, 
and  various  forms  of  self-expression. 

Practical  goals  dealing  primarily  with 
efficient  living,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  preparation  for  work,  family  life,  and 
intelligent  consumer  behavior. 

Although  these  categories  endure,  their 
relative  importance  shifts  and  changes. 
To  keep  abreast,  educational  policy- 
makers need  to  conduct  periodic  exami- 
nations of  public  opinion  concerning  the 
school’s  tasks  and  how  that  opinion 
compares  with  the  perceptions  of  stu- 
dents and  educators.  Only  in  this  way 
can  they  determine  the  degree  of  con- 
gruency in  the  task  expectations  of  the 
three  groups. 

Investigating  Task  Expectations  for 
Schools 

A recent  study  conducted  in  the  sub- 
urban school  district  of  West  Vancouver 
examined  the  goals  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  seen  by  parents,  educators, 
and  students.  In  an  attempt  to  identify 
changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  three 
groups  over  the  past  ten  years,  the  study 
included  a comparison  of  current  find- 
ings with  those  obtained  a decade 
earlier  from  similar  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  instrument  used  to  measure  opinion 
was  the  Tasks  of  Public  Education  (TPE) 
Opinionnaire  constructed  by  Downey, 
Seager,  and  Slagle,5  which  provides  a 
list  of  sixteen  items  descriptive  of  tasks 
of  the  secondary  school,  grouped  into 
the  four  categories  identified  earlier: 
intellectual,  social,  personal,  and  pro- 
ductive (practical).  The  dimensions, 
tasks,  and  items  of  the  TPE  are  shown 
at  the  left  of  the  table. 

In  completing  the  Opinionnaire,  each 
respondent  ranked  the  sixteen  items  in 
these  terms: 


The  one  most  important  task 
The  next  two  most  important  tasks 
The  next  three  most  important  tasks 
The  next  four  most  important  tasks 
The  next  three  most  important  tasks 
The  next  two  most  important  tasks 
The  one  least  important  task 

This  ranking  system  has  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  principal 
advantage  is  that  it  gives  a clear  indica- 
tion of  the  order  of  importance  the  re- 
spondent assigns  to  each  task;  the  prin- 
cipal disadvantage  is  that  it  does  not 
indicate  at  what  point  the  importance  is 
so  low  that,  in  the  respondent’s  view, 
the  task  is  not  a concern  of  the  school. 
For  example,  a respondent  may  rank  all 
sixteen  tasks,  but  he  may  feel  that  only 
those  in  his  top  three  ratings  should 
concern  the  school.  Then,  too,  since  the 
TPE  lets  him  rank  only  sixteen  tasks,  he 
may  feel  that  some  task  of  paramount 
importance  is  not  included;  if  this  hap- 
pens, his  opinion  may  be  distorted. 
However,  only  a small  percentage  of 
respondents  have  indicated  difficulty  in 
expressing  their  views  through  the 
Opinionnaire. 

In  ranking  the  sixteen  items,  the  re- 
spondents were  actually  sorting  them 
into  seven  categories.  Numerical  values 
were  then  assigned  to  the  categories  in 
descending  order,  from  seven  for  the 
most  important  to  one  for  the  least  im- 
portant. From  these  numerical  values 
the  response  of  each  group  (parents, 
educators,  students)  to  each  item  could 
be  expressed  as  a mean.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  examine  each  group’s 
overall  ranking  of  the  items  and  also  to 
compare  the  response  of  the  three 
groups  on  any  one  item. 

Opinions  of  Parents,  Educators,  and 
Students  on  the  Tasks  of  Secondary 
Education 

The  means  and  ranks  for  West  Van- 
couver parents,  educators,  and  students 
are  shown  in  the  table.  High  agreement 
among  all  three  groups  on  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  tasks  and  dimensions 
was  revealed.  Parents  as  a group  con- 
sidered the  intellectual  dimension  most 
important  and  the  productive  dimension 
least  important.  Educators  were  in 
agreement  with  parents,  with  both 
groups  assigning  three  of  the  highest 
rankings  to  the  intellectual  dimension 
and  three  of  the  lowest  to  the  produc- 
tive dimension.  Students  gave  two  of  the 
highest  rankings  to  the  intellectual  di- 
mension but  only  one  of  the  lowest  rank- 
ings to  the  productive  dimension.  Thus, 
as  a group,  students  tended  to  assign 
more  importance  to  the  productive  di- 
mension and  less  to  the  intellectual 
dimension  than  did  parents  and 
educators. 


An  inspection  of  the  data  considering 
means  as  well  as  ranks  showed  the  same 
emphases.  But  in  the  case  of  the  social 
and  personal  dimensions,  while  all  three 
groups  assigned  approximately  the  same 
degree  of  importance,  students  tended 
to  emphasize  the  social  dimension  and 
educators  the  personal. 

Changing  Opinions  on  the  Tasks  of 
Secondary  Education 

The  second  part  of  this  study  compared 
the  opinions  about  the  tasks  of  secon- 
dary education  held  by  parents,  educa- 
tors, and  students  in  West  Vancouver 
with  those  of  similar  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a decade  earlier. 

In  1960,  Downey  and  his  associates  con- 
structed the  TPE  Opinionnaire  and  sur- 
veyed the  opinions  of  a sample  of  edu- 
cators and  non-educators  drawn  from 
four  geographical  regions  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada.  In  1961,  Hart- 
rick6  did  a similar  study  in  the  American 
midwest,  and  added  a sample  of  sec- 
ondary school  students.  The  rankings 
they  obtained  are  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  table.  While  the  figures  show  a high 
degree  of  similarity  in  the  rankings 
among  all  groups  in  all  three  studies, 
they  also  reveal  certain  differences  in 
ranks  assigned  to  individual  items  by 
similar  groups  surveyed  a decade  apart. 

Comparison  among  the  Groups 
The  West  Vancouver  parents  attached 
more  importance  to  the  following  tasks, 
than  did  Downey’s  non-educators  (in- 
cluding parents  and  others):  1 (posses- 
sion of  knowledge),  5 (man  to  fellow 
man),  and  12  (aesthetic).  However,  7 
(man  to  country)  and  14  (vocation-pre- 
parative) were  ranked  more  important  by 
Downey’s  non-educators  than  by  the 
West  Vancouver  parents'  in  the  case  of 
educators,  the  West  Vancouver  group 
ranked  1 (possession  of  knowledge) 
more  important  than  did  the  Downey 
group,  and  considered  6 (man  to  state) 
and  7 (man  to  country)  less  important. 

A comparison  of  student  opinion  re- 
vealed that  West  Vancouver  students  in 
1971  ranked  5 (man  to  fellow  man),  10 
(emotional),  14  (vocation-preparative), 
and  16  (consumer)  more  important  than 
did  Hartrick’s  students  in  1961.  The 
Hartrick  group,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tached greater  importance  to  2 (com- 
munication of  knowledge),  6 (man  to 
state),  7 (man  to  country),  and  9 
(physical). 

An  Analysis  of  Opinions 
The  primacy  of  the  intellectual  dimen- 
sion is  common  to  all  three  studies. 
However,  the  West  Vancouver  study, 
with  its  decreased  emphasis  on  ‘efficient 
use  of  the  three  Rs’  (item  2)  and  its  in- 
creased emphasis  on  developing  a ‘de- 
sire for  knowledge’  (item  4),  revealed 
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Tasks  of  Secondary  Education:  Survey  Results 


Dimension 

Educational  Task 

West  Vancouver  Study,  1971 

Downey  Study,  1960 

Hartrick  Study,  1961 

Item 

, 

Parents 
Mean  Rank 

Educators 
Mean  Rank 

Students 
Mean  Rank 

Non-educators 

Rank 

Educators 

Rank 

Students 

Rank 

Intellectual 

1.  Possession  of  Knowledge:  A fund  of 
information  about  many  things 

3.98 

9 

3.92  9 

4.32 

7 

13 

14 

3 

2.  Communication  of  Knowledge:  Efficient 

use  of  the  three  Rs,  the  basic  tools 

for  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge 

5.57 

3 

5.19  4 

4.33 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3.  Creation  of  Knowledge:  The  habit  of 
weighing  facts  and  imaginatively  applying 
them  to  the  solution  of  problems 

5.62 

2 

5.58  2 

4.57 

4 

3 

3 

6 

f 

' .J'  ' 

4.  Desire  for  Knowledge:  A continuing  desire 
for  knowledge  - the  inquiring  mind 

5.93 

1 

5.76  1 

4.98 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Social 

5.  Man  to  Fellow  Man:  A feeling  for 
other  people  and  the  ability  to  live  and 
work  in  harmony 

5.07 

4 

5.56  3 

5.01 

1 

8 

4 

8 

6.  Man  to  State:  An  understanding  of 
government  and  a sense  of  civic 
responsibility 

3.86 

10 

3.77  10 

3.62 

11 

7 

6 

5 

7.  Man  to  Country:  Loyalty  to  Canada 
(America)  and  the  Canadian  (American)  way 
of  life 

2.83 

13 

2.53  15 

3.08 

16 

9 

10 

7 

8.  Man  to  World:  Knowledge  of  world  affairs 
and  the  interrelationship  among  peoples 

4.13 

7 

3.98  7 

4.51 

5 

10 

9 

4 

Personal 

9.  Physical:  A well-cared-for, 
well-developed  body 

3.17 

12 

3.45  72 

3.24 

14 

12 

12 

10 

10.  Emotional:  An  emotionally  stable  person 
prepared  for  life’s  realities 

4.70 

5 

4.96  5 

4.63 

3 

8 

5 

11 

11.  Ethical:  A sense  of  right  and  wrong 
- a moral  standard  of  behavior 

4.16 

6 

4.25  6 

4.14 

8 

5 

7 

9 

12.  Aesthetic:  Enjoyment  of  cultural 
activities  - the  finer  things  of  life 

3.22 

11 

3.55  11 

3.29 

13 

15 

11 

13 

Productive 

13.  Vocation-Selective:  Information  and 
guidance  for  wise  occupational  choice 

4.08 

8 

3.98  8 

4.11 

9 

6 

8 

12 

14.  Vocation-Preparative:  Specialized 
training  for  placement  in  a specific  job 

2.59 

15 

2.78  13 

4.02 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15.  Home  and  Family:  The  homemaking  and 
handyman  skills  related  to  family  life 

2.60 

14 

2.62  14 

3.13 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16.  Consumer:  Management  of  personal 
finances  and  wise  buying  habits- 

2.58 

16 

2.52  16 

3.38 

12 

14 

15 

16 

N = 

168 

N = 51 

N = 

1,243 

N = 2,544 

N = 1,286 

N = 205 

a shift  in  values  during  the  decade  that 
separated  it  from  the  earlier  studies.  The 
West  Vancouver  attitude  reflects  the 
view  of  contemporary  educators7  that 
the  development  of  curiosity  and  con- 
cern, supported  by  the  skills  of  inquiry, 
is  the  basis  for  development  of  intellec- 
tual competence.  Efficient  use  of  the 
three  Rs  is  important  only  insofar  as  it 
serves  these  ends. 

In  the  past  ten  years  changes  have  also 
occurred  in  the  way  parents,  educators, 
and  students  view  the  social  dimension 


of  secondary  education.  Essentially,  the 
1971  West  Vancouver  results  showed 
much  greater  concern  for  international 
harmony  and  much  less  for  national 
patriotism  than  did  those  of  Downey  and 
Hartrick.  To  some  extent  this  might  re- 
flect different  attitudes  to  patriotism  on 
different  sides  of  the  border.  Probably 
more  important,  events  of  the  past  dec- 
ade have  heightened  the  realization  that 
schools  must  work  toward  developing 
people  who  are  informed  about  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
others.  Self-preservation,  if  not  human 


decency,  calls  for  international  under- 
standing. The  fact  that  students  in  the 
West  Vancouver  study  gave  their  high- 
est ranking  to  ‘a  feeling  for  other  people 
and  the  ability  to  live  and  work  in  har- 
mony’ suggests  that  they  agree  with 
Arthur  Combs:  ‘We  can  live  with  a bad 
reader;  a bigot  is  a danger  to  everyone.’8 

Another  pronounced  difference  between 
the  West  Vancouver  and  the  Downey 
and  Hartrick  studies  is  the  increased 
importance  West  Vancouver  assigned  to 
the  school’s  role  in  developing  emo- 
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tional  stability  in  students.  This  suggests 
growing  recognition  of  the  strain  today’s 
shifting  values,  norms,  and  life  styles 
impose  on  our  society  and  increasing 
awareness  of  the  role  the  school  must 
play  in  producing  people  who  are  emo- 
tionally stable  and  able  to  cope  with  the 
realities  of  life.  To  equip  the  individual 
to  live  with  himself  and  others,  the 
school  must  provide  experiences  that 
develop  positive  self-concepts  and  a 
sense  of  belonging. 

The  productive  dimension  of  secondary 
education  was  judged  least  important 
by  all  groups  of  respondents  in  all  three 
studies.  However,  students  in  the  West 
Vancouver  study  assigned  significantly 
more  importance  to  those  school  experi- 
ences that  give  preparation  for  work 
and  family  life  - indeed,  to  the  whole 
productive  dimension  - than  did  their 
counterparts  a decade  earlier.  The  gen- 
eralizability  of  these  findings  to  other 
students  can  be  determined  only  through 
further  research.  However,  a study  by 
Ryan9  conducted  in  a Metropolitan 
Toronto  school  district  revealed  similar 
results.  This  study,  which  was  con- 
cerned with  parent  and  student  expecta- 
tions of  secondary  education,  showed 
that  52  percent  of  students  felt  that  its 
main  focus  should  be  on  job  training. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  do  not 
explain  student  interest  in  the  produc- 
tive dimension,  but  one  interesting 
speculation  is  that  it  comes  from  a de- 
sire to  be  involved  in  the  productive  life 
of  society  at  an  earlier  age.  The  Worth 
Commission  report  suggests  that  much 
of  the  current  frustration  among  the 
young  arises  from  their  semi-isolated 
state  in  schools  where  they  do  not  have 
contact  with  social  reality.  In  expanding 
this  theme,  Coleman10  notes  that  schools 
as  they  exist  today  were  designed  for 
an  information-poor  society  to  give  a 
child  vicarious  experience  through 
books  and  contact  with  a teacher. 

Thanks  to  radio,  television,  and  other 
media,  society  is  no  longer  information- 
poor,  but  for  the  child  it  has  become 
action-poor.  Children  no  longer  perform 
a productive  role  in  the  home  or  support 
themselves  from  an  early  age,  and  their 
lives  are  impoverished  in  terms  of  social 
responsibility.  To  compensate  for  this, 
Coleman  contends  that  schools  must 
offer  activities  that  are  socially  produc- 
tive. For  example,  through  integration 
with  service  organizations  such  as  those 
providing  medical  services,  the  schools 
could  involve  the  young  in  the  function- 
ing community. 

Another  way  in  which  the  school  could 
enrich  the  action-poor  lives  of  students 
is  through  experiences  that  combine 
community  service  with  training  for 
adult  roles.  The  recent  President’s  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance11  suggested 


that  secondary  schools  should  provide 
day-care  services.  Such  a move  would 
afford  the  community  a useful  service 
and  the  students  a training  in  child  care. 

The  development  of  schools  as  part  of 
the  socially  productive  community 
should  benefit  both  the  schools  and  so- 
ciety at  large.  On  this  point  the  Worth 
Commission  report  states: 

Youth  has  been  accorded  a permanent  place 
in  the  classroom,  safe  from  responsibility, 
decision-making,  and  any  sense  of  real  work 
— with  no  respectable  appeal  procedure. 
Youth  has  found  recourse  on  its  own  terms: 
dropping  out  on  the  one  hand,  and  power 
rebellions  on  the  otherJThe  message  is  clear: 
youth  wants  in,  not  out.  Society  must  let  youth 
in,  just  as  schools  must  let  society  in.  (p.  56) 

Conclusion 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that 
parents,  students,  and  educators  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  schools  should  emphasize 
various  educational  tasks.  The  study 
also  shows  that  the  emphases  of  the 
three  groups  surveyed  change  with 
changing  times.  Although  the  results  of 
the  study  may  be  limited  in  application 
to  West  Vancouver,  concern  for  relevant 
educational  tasks  is  widespread  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  study  itself  will  be 
paralleled  by  interested  groups  in  other 
areas.  The  viewpoints  of  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  educators  reflect  the  goal 
orientation  of  the  groups  concerned  with 
secondary  schools  and  provide  a useful 
guideline  for  educational  planning. 
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Where  to  Look  for  Reviews  of 
Non-Print  Educational  Media 


Ruth  A.  Marks,  Library,  OISE 

(The  value  of  good  reviews  of 
films,  filmstrips,  slides,  tapes, 
and  records  is  obvious  to  any 
teacher  who  has  been  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  materials 
to  support  the  curriculum.  A 
good  review  will  contain  enough 
information  to  help  the  teacher 
decide  whether  or  not  to  preview 
the  material  himself. 

The  review  will  describe  accu- 
rately and  reliably  the  information 
presented,  note  the  authority  of 
the  authors,  and  indicate  the 
suitability  of  format  for  the  type 
of  information  being  presented. 
Guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of 
audiovisual  materials  have  been 
formulated  by  librarians  and 
audiovisual  specialists,  but  the 
majority  of  reviewers  are  com- 
mittees of  teachers  or  individuals 
who  base  their  examination  of 
materials  on  personal  opinion 
and  experience.  The  reviewers 
who  offer  critical  opinions  and 
explain  why  are  rare.  Compara- 
tive criticism  is  neglected  too, 
which  is  a pity;  it  can  be  helpful 
in  placing  the  material  being 
examined  within  one’s  own 
experience.  The  British  review- 
ers tend  to  be  better  at  this, 
perhaps  because  their  exami- 
nation is  based  on  use  in  the 
classroom.  The  American  K-8 
solicits  from  its  readers  reviews 
of  materials  they  find  useful  - a 
rather  haphazard  method  of 
reviewing  but  no  more  or  no  less 
helpful  than  the  efforts  of  other 
periodicals. 

The  majority  of  periodicals  listed 
carry  reviews  that  are  concerned 
primarily  with  content;  effective- 
ness of  the  medium  itself  is 
infrequently  considered.  At  least 
these  are  better  than  the  pleth- 
ora of  descriptive  notes 
masquerading  as  reviews.  Multi- 
Media  Reviews  Index  admits 
descriptive  notes  to  their  list  and 
justifies  their  inclusion  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  a source  of 
information  in  an  area  that  is 
poorly  organized  and  hardly 
critical. 


Because  the  line  between 
materials  for  the  classroom  and 
for  the  library  is  almost  obliter- 
ated in  their  common  use  of 
‘learning  resources,’  I have 
included  periodicals  from  both 
areas  as  well  as  those  that  deal 
with  media  alone. 

Top  of  the  list  in  coverage  is 
Previews,  the  American  Library 
Journal/School  Library  Journal 
monthly,  which  covers  non-print 
media  primarily  aimed  at  public 
and  school  libraries.  And  a 
recent  entry  to  this  field  is  Media 
Reviews  from  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  Center  for  Children’s 
Books  (no  comment  - we  haven’t 
received  it  yet  in  the  OISE 
Library). 

For  quality  reviewing  of  educa- 
tional media.  Social  Education 
is  the  best.  This  periodical  has 
for  years  promoted  the  analysis 
of  curricula  and  innovative  tech- 
niques in  the  social  studies.  It 
never  fails  to  bring  to  reviews  of 
instructional  materials  a careful 
deliberation  and  consciousness 
of  the  goals  of  good  instruction 
and  the  best  use  of  audiovisual 
materials.  In  the  November  1972 
issue,  which  was  devoted  to 
evaluations  of  social  studies 
curricular  projects,  programs, 
and  materials,  Dana  Kurfman 
published  a form,  ‘Preliminary 
Teacher  Evaluation  of  New 
Materials.’1  This  form  points  up 
the  difference  between  teachers’ 
evaluations  and  periodical 
reviews.  The  reviews  are  pre- 
liminary to  a teacher’s  evalua- 
tion. A review  cannot  assess  the 
relevance  of  the  materials  to  the 
teacher’s  objectives,  nor  their 
effectiveness  in  accomplishing 
these  objectives.  The  value  of 
the  materials  to  the  curriculum 
in  relation  to  the  students’ 
responses  to  them,  the  cost,  and 
the  length  of  use  are  important 
factors  for  the  teacher,  not  the 
reviewer.  Certainly,  for  edu- 
cators, Social  Education  goes 
beyond  what  Previews  offers  to 
the  reader,  but  deals  with  only 
one  subject  area. 

Few  educational  periodicals 
review  a large  number  of  items. 
Instructor  covers  more  than 
most;  subject  journals  generally 
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review  only  a limited  number, 
but  are  useful  because  of  the 
reviewers’  competence  in  their 
own  subject  field.  Journals  of 
the  American  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
of  Teachers  of  English,  and  so 
forth  offer  reliable  reviews  in 
terms  of  content. 

Of  the  media  journals,  Educa- 
tional Technology  is  of  particu- 
lar interest.  It  does  not  publish 
reviews  but  rather  promotes  the 
conscious  evaluation  of  media 
through  which  learning  is  chan- 
neled. Its  issues  are  devoted  to 
specific  subject  areas  in  which 
research  findings  and  their 
applications  are  presented.  Per- 
haps more  theoretical  than 
Audiovisual  Instruction,  its  arti- 
cles are  competent  and  solid 
and  worth  the  interest  of  any 
educator. 

One  other  journal  should  be 
noted,  and  this  one  should  be 
subscribed  to  by  any  school  that 
can  afford  the  membership  fee. 
The  Educational  Products  Infor- 
mation Exchange  (EPIE)  Institute 
‘provides  its  members  with 
information  . . . based  on  impar- 
tial, independent  studies  of 
availability,  use  and  effective- 
ness of  educational  material, 
equipment  and  systems.  All  of 
EPIE’s  services  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  informed 
rational  evaluations  of  specific 
products  by  the  educational 
consumer.’  Membership  is  $50 
per  year.  Nonmembers  may  pur- 
chase In  Depth  Reports  for  $10 
each,  In  Brief  Reports  for  $3 
each.  EPIE  has  the  most  reliable 
reportage  of  audiovisual  material 
available.  Reports  are  devel- 
oped by  leading  evaluation 
research  centers  such  as  the 
Office  of  Evaluation  Research  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Social  Science  Education  Con- 
sortium at  Boulder,  Colorado. 
The  In  Depth  Reports  are 
devoted  to  subject  areas,  such 
as  Early  Childhood  Education. 

An  evaluation  model  is 
developed  based  on  the  charac- 
teristics specific  to  the  curricu- 
lum being  analyzed.  An  example 
of  EPIE’s  approach  is  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  from  the  issue  on 
individualized  instruction: 

‘Instructional  materials  embody 
a particular  view  of  curriculum 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
be  implemented  through  instruc- 


tion. To  assess  instructional 
materials,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  view  of  curricu- 
lum fostered  by  the  developer, 
the  manner  in  which  the 
materials  are  arranged  for  pre- 
sentation, the  emphasis  placed 
on  content  and  the  process  for 
involving  the  learner,  and  the 
learning  expectations.’  (EPIE 
Report  No.  46,  p.  12) 

This  prefatory  article  in  this  and 
similar  issues  is  as  valuable  as 
the  evaluations  that  follow. 

The  magazines  listed  below  are 
American  or  British,  just  as  most 
media  materials  are  American 
or  British,  just  as  most  new  ideas 
in  education  are  American  or 
British.  Canadian  reviews  will 
come  as  the  fruits  of  current 
educational  research  are 
applied  to  the  Canadian  con- 
text. The  most  recent  publication 
about  Canadian  educational 
media  is  the  Canadian  Library 
Association’s  Canadian  Materi- 
als, 1971,  which  provides 
information  about  Canadian 
supplementary  materials  suit- 
able for  school  libraries. 

A final  caveat:  this  is  not  a list 
of  journals  recommended  for 
their  reviews;  it  is  a list  of  what 
is  available.  If  your  school  can 
afford  it,  buy  the  titles  starred 
and  circulate  them  widely,  not 
for  the  reviews  so  much  as  for 
the  point  of  view  and  quality 
of  content  generated.  Everyone 
will  learn  more  about  media  and 
about  evaluation  and  improve 
his  or  her  own  critical  faculties. 

The  list  includes  the  names, 
addresses,  subscription  rates, 
and  frequency  of  periodicals. 
Many  periodicals  follow  the 
school  year  in  their  frequency 
with  no  issues  over  the  school 
holidays. 

^ana  G.  Kurfman,  ‘Choosing 
and  Evaluating  New  Social 
Studies  Materials,’  Social  Educa- 
tion (November  1972),  pp.  775-82. 
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American  Biology  Teacher 
(monthly),  $15.00. 

National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers 

142  North  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


American  Vocational  Journal 
(monthly),  $4.00. 

American  Vocational  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

1510  H Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


The 
rithmetic 
Teacher 
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Arithmetic  Teacher 
(monthly),  individuals  $9.00, 
institutions  $10.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics 


1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Appraisal:  Children’s  Science 
Books 

(3/year),  $4.75. 

Longfellow  Hall 
Appian  Way 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
02138 


Audio-Visual 
(monthly),  £4.20. 

McClaren  Publishers 
Davis  House 
P.O.  Box  109 
69-77  High  Street 
Croydon,  Surrey  CR9  1QH 
U.K. 


Audio-Visual  Guide: 

The  Learning  Media  Magazine 
(monthly),  $6.00. 

Educational  Screen  Inc. 

434  South  Wabash 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


Audiovisual  Instruction 
(monthly),  $12.00. 

1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Audio-Visual  Language  Journal:  — 

Journal  of  Applied  Linguistics 

and  Language  Teaching 

Technology 

(3-4/year),  £3.00. 

c/o  D.  Coleman 

33  The  Larun  Beat 

Yarm  on  Tees 

North  Yorkshire 

U.K. 

The  Clearing  House: 

A Journal  for  Modern  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 
(monthly),  $6.50. 

205  Lexington  Avenue 
Sweet  Springs,  Missouri  65351 

Communication: 

Journalism  Education  Today 
(3/year),  individuals  $10.00, 
institutions  $15.00. 

Box  884 

Springfield,  Missouri  65801 
(Media  Potpourri  - general 
article  in  which  overviews  are 
often  embedded) 

*EPiE  Educational  Product 
Report 

(5  In  Depth  Reports,  4 In  Brief 
Reports  yearly),  membership 
$50.00/year,'1n  Depth  Reports 
$10.00  each,  In  Brief  Reports 
$3.00  each. 

Circulation  Manager 
EPIE  Institute 
463  West  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10014 

Education  and  Training 
(monthly),  $16.30. 

Macmillan  Journals  Ltd. 

4 Essex  Street 
London  WC2R  3LF 
U.K. 


Education  and  Training  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded:  Journal  of 
the  Division  on  Mental 
Retardation 
(quarterly),  $5.00. . 

The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children 

1411  South  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  900 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped 

(quarterly),  membership  $6.00. 
Association  for  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped 
1604  Spruce  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 
(Reviews  A V materials  sporad- 
ically as  they  relate  to  the  blind) 

Educational  Media  International: 
The  Official  Journal 
of  the  International  Council  for 
Educational  Media 
(quarterly),  $7.50. 

The  Modern  Press  Ltd. 

6 Conduit  Street 
London  W1R  9T6 
U.K. 

(General  informative  articles  and 
reviews  of  A V material) 
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* Educational  Technology: 

The  Magazine  for  Managers  of 
Changes  in  Education 
(monthly),  $25.00. 

140  Sylvan  Avenue 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
07632 

Educating  Children: 

Early  and  Middle  Years 
(quarterly),  $8.50  (with  member- 
ship). 

Journal  of  the  American 
Association  of  Elementary- 
Kindergarten-Nursery  Educa- 
tors (NEA) 

1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Elementary  English 
(monthly),  $12.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English 

1111  Kenyon  Road 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 


English 

(3/year),  £1.50. 

The  English  Association 
Oxford  University  Press 
Neasden,  London  NW10 
U.K. 

(Prose,  poetry,  and  drama  on 
record) 


English  Journal 
(9/year),  $10.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English 

1111  Kenyon  Road 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
(The  January  1973  issue  includes 
an  index,  ‘Selected  Filmstrips 
and  Recordings  for  the  English 
Classroom.’  This  index  covers 
reviews  that  appeared  in  the 
1967-1972  issues  of  English 
Journal.) 


Exceptional  Children: 

Official  Journal  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children 
(monthly),  $10.00. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children 

1411  South  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  900 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

Film  Evaluation  Guide 
(irregular),  membership. 
Educational  Film  Library 
Association,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
(Updated  by  EFLA  Evaluation 
Cards) 

Film  Library  Quarterly 
(quarterly),  $8.00. 

Film  Library  Information  Council 
Box  348,  Radio  City  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Film  News: 

The  International  Review  of  A-V 
Materials  and  Equipment 
(bimonthly),  $6.00. 

Film  News  Company 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

General  Education:  Bulletin  of 
the  General  Studies  Association 
(2/year),  £1.50. 

Longman  Group  Ltd. 

Journals  Division 
The  King’s  Manor 
York,  U.K. 

(Very  useful  reviews  for  aca- 
demic subjects,  study  units,  wall 
charts,  records.  Candid  reviews 
of  a fascinating  selection  of 
materials.) 

Grade  Teacher 
(monthly),  $8.50. 

Subscription  Service 
7250  Westfield  Avenue 
Pennsauken,  New  Jersey  08110 
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The  History  Teacher 
(quarterly),  $10.00. 

California  State  University  at 
Long  Beach 

Long  Beach,  California  90840 
(Evaluates  audiovisual  material 
on  the  basis  of  scholarly 
reliability)  . 

Horn  Book  Magazine 
(6/year),  $7.50. 

Horn  Book,  Inc. 

585  Boulston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  021 1 6 

The  Instructor 
(monthly),  $8.00. 

P.O.  Box  6099 
Duluth,  Minnesota  55806 

Journal  of  Drug  Education 
(4/year),  $25.00. 

Baywood  Publishing  Company, 
Inc. 

1 Northwest  Drive 
Farmingdale,  New  York  11735 
(Evaluates  all  media  pertaining 
to  drug  education) 

Journal  of  Geography 
(monthly),  institutions  $16.00. 
National  Council  for  Geographic 
Education 

115  North  Marion  Street 
Oak  Park,  Illinois  60301 

Journal  of  Learning  Disabilities 
(monthly),  $10.00. 

5 North  Wabash 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

The  Journal  of  Reading 
(monthly),  $15.00. 

International  Reading 
Association 

6 Tyre  Avehue 
Newark,  Delaware  19711 

K-8:  Instructional  Management 
and  Leadership 
(bimonthly),  $9.00. 

North  American  Publishing 
Company 

134  North  13th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 

Library  Journal /School  Library 
Journal:  Previews  - News  and 
Monthly  Reviews  of  Non-Print 
Media 

(monthly),  $5.00  to  nonmembers. 
R.  R.  Bowker  Company 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Man/ Society/ T echnology: 

A Journal  of  Industrial  Arts 

Education 

(8/year),  $9.00. 

The  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association,  Inc. 

1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Mathematics  Teacher 
(monthly),  $9.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics 
1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Mathematics  Teaching 
(quarterly),  £3.00. 

Association  of  Teachers  of 

Mathematics 

Market  Street  Chambers 

Nelson,  Lancashire  BB9  7LN 

U.K. 

Media  and  Methods 
(monthly),  $7.00. 

134  North  13th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 

People  Watching:  Curriculum 
and  Techniques  for  Teaching 
the  Behavioral  Sciences 
(semiannually),  individuals 
$5.00,  institutions  $10.00. 
Behavioral  Publications,  Inc. 

2852  Broadway 
Morningside  Heights 
New  York,  New  York  10025 

The  Reading  Teacher 
(monthly),  $15.00. 

International  Reading 
Association 
6 Tyre  Avenue 
Newark,  Delaware  19711 

Science  and  Children 
[Journal  of  the  Council  for  Ele- 
mentary Science  International ] 
(monthly),  $5.00. 

National  Science  Teachers 
Association 
1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


The  Science  Teacher 
(monthly),  $15.00. 

National  Science  Teachers 
Association 
1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

School  Arts:  The  Art  Education 
Magazine  for  Teachers 
(monthly),  $9.00. 

8809  Oakleigh  Road 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21234 
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* Social  Education 
(monthly),  $10.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
the  Social  Studies 
1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Social  Studies 
(monthly),  $6.00. 

112  South  New  Broadway 
Brooklawn,  New  Jersey  08030 

Stereo  Review 
(monthly),  $7.00. 

Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company 

1 Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Teacher:  The  Professional 
Magazine  of  the  Elementary  Grades 
(monthly),  $8.00. 

Subscription  Service 
P.O.  Box  800 

Cos  Cob,  Connecticut  06807 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children: 
Journal  of  the  CEC  Information 
Center  and  Special  Education 
IMC/RMC  Network 
(quarterly),  $7.50. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children 

1411  South  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  900 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

The  Times  Educational 
Supplement 
(weekly),  £7.00. 

Printing  House  Square 
London  EC4P  4DE 
U.K. 

(Media  reviews  by  regular 
correspondents) 


The  Use  of  English 
(previously  English  in  Schools) 
(quarterly),  $3.50. 

Chatto  and  Windus 
40  William  IV  Street 
London  WC2 
U.K. 

Visual  Education:  The  Magazine 
of  the  National  Committee  for 
Audio  Visual  Aids  in  Education 
(monthly),  £3.00. 

33  Queen  Anne  Street 
London  W1 M OAL 
U.K. 

(‘A  journal  of  information,  news 
and  comment  on  all  aspects  of 
educational  technology.’ 
Teacher  groups  review  films, 
filmstrips,  wall  charts,  slides, 
study  kits,  etc.) 


Some  Other  Good  Sources 

There  are  lots  of  sources  other 
than  journals  that  include  infor- 
mation about  educational  media. 
Multi-Media  Reviews  Index  is  the 
only  list  of  reviews  collected  in 
one  place.  It  indexes  a large 
number  of  journals  beyond  the 
field  of  education  and  you  may 
find  in  their  list  some  journals  of 
interest  not  covered  here. 

A useful  booklet  that  will  help 
you  to  decide  if  you  want  to  look 
at  other  lists  is  the  Guides  to 
Educational  Media.  It  is  a fine 
introduction  to  guides,  indexes, 
directories,  and  bibliographies 
available.  It  only  covers  the 
American  market  and  the  last 
edition  was  published  in  1971, 
but  it  is  not  expensive  ($3.50) 
and  is  worth  looking  at. 

Wall,  Edward  C.,  ed.  Multi-Media 
Reviews  Index.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
The  Pieran  Press,  1971 . An 
annual  compilation  of  reviews 
compiled  by  AV  specialists  and 
librarians. 

*Rufsvold,  Margaret  I.,  and  Guss, 
Carolyn.  Guides  to  Educational 
Media.  3d  ed.  Chicago:  American 
Library  Association,  1971. 


Top  of  the  News 
(quarterly),  membership. 
Children’s  Services  Division/ 
Young  Adults’  Services  Division 
American  Library  Association 
1201-05  Bluff  Street 
Fulton,  Missouri  65251 
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The  Honorable  Leo  Bernier  (left),  Ontario  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  and 

John  Rhodes  (left  center),  Parliamentary  Assistant  to  the  Minister,  discuss  the  award  won  by 

the  film  Landscape  with  Richard  Pierce  (right)  and  Joe  Barr  of  OISE. 


& his 

cForestS 


falling  from  a mature  tree  (or  sown  in  a 
forest  tree  nursery),  through  germination 
and  growth  of  the  seedling  - with  care 
and  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire, 
insects,  and  disease  - to  eventual 
harvesting.  Harvesting  techniques  are 
many  and  must  be  varied  to  create  the  u 
right  conditions  for  the  next  forest  to 
follow. 


W.  A.  G.  Thurston, 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 


‘When  man  interferes  with  the  natural 
processes  of  the  forest  to  obtain  wood, 
he  must  assist  those  natural  processes  in 
establishing  a new  stand  of  trees  if  he 
wants  to  harvest  another  crop.’  These 
words  by  a forester  and  silviculturist 
from  a new  film  entitled  Landscape 
adequately  sum  up  the  underlying  con- 
cept of  the  film  - forest  management  is 
necessary  to  assure  wood  supplies  for 
man’s  use. 


A new  classroom  study  kit,  also  entitled 
Landscape,  has  been  developed  jointly 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  Consisting  of  the 
film,  a teacher’s  guide,  still  photographs 
for  classroom  study,  and  selected  refer- 
ence material  from  several  sources,  the 
kit  is  offered  to  schools  to  bring  the  story 
of  Ontario’s  forests  to  the  student.  In 
these  days  of  a growing  interest  in 
ecology  and  an  increasing  awareness  of 
our  resources,  it  has  become  obvious 
that  resource  management,  particularly 
of  our  forests,  must  be  better  understood 


Early  in  1971  the  Ministry  reached  a 
decision  to  use  film  for  this  purpose. 

By  chance,  Richard  Pierce  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
dropped  in  at  one  of  the  Toronto  offices 


of  the  Ministry  to  inquire  where  he  could 
find  a locale  for  a different  film  he  was 
planning  for  OISE.  The  discussions  that 
developed  led  to  the  eventual  signing  of 
a contract  between  the  Ministry  and 
OISE  to  make  Landscape.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  Ministry  was  the  fact  that 
the  film  was  to  be  submitted  to  an 
assessment  program  in  a number  of 
schools.  This  was  to  assure  both  OISE 
and  the  Ministry  that  the  goal  for  the 
film  - a single,  simple  message  - had 
been  achieved. 


The  single  message  carried  by  Land- 
scape and  by  the  total  kit  is  that  the 
wood  products  we  use  in  our  daily  lives 
all  come  from  our  forests  and  we  cannot 
continue  to  have  these  products  without 
careful  harvesting  and  the  application  of 
forest  management  principles.  The 
Ministry  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  some  people  among  the  general 
public  are  barely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  furniture  in  their  homes,  the 
paper  products  they  use,  and  the  homes 
themselves  originate  in  our  forests. 
Landscape  was  designed  to  bring  this 
message  to  students  ranging  from 
grade  8 to  grade  11. 


Landscape  covers  all  aspects  of  forest 
development  through  the  cycle:  the  seed 
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This  is  a topic  that  can  easily  be 
broadened  to  resource  management  in 
general.  References  in  the  film  to  other 
forest  values  - water,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  - serve  as  an  outlet  to  a 
variety  of  areas  of  study. 

The  teaching  guide  offers  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  viewing  and  studying  the 
film,  including  a set  of  questions  to  direct 
class  attention  to  specific  aspects  of  the 
topic: 

- Who  owns  the  forests? 

- Is  there  anything  good  about  a forest 
fire? 

- If  the  forest  is  cut  down,  does  it  grow 
again  by  itself? 

- What  products  are  made  from  the  trees 
that  are  cut  down? 

- Do  we  have  plenty  of  forests  in 
Ontario?  In  Canada? 

- Are  forests  important  to  Ontario?  To 
Canada? 

- Who  uses  the  forests?  What  for? 

- How  long  does  it  take  a forest  to  grow? 

The  study  pictures  for  individual  perusal 
or  for  display  are  taken  from  the  film  or 
taken  at  the  time  of  filming  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  They  allow  study 
in  detail  of  aspects  depicted  rather 
quickly  in  the  film. 

The  reference  literature  has  been  sup- 
plied principally  (but  not  solely)  by  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  Some  of 
it  has  been  specifically  prepared  for 
school  use,  but  in  addition  there  is  the 
type  of  literature  supplied  to  landowners 
to  assist  them  in  managing  their  own 
forest  resources. 

The  main  objective  in  using  the  kit  in 
the  classroom  should  be  to  help  the 
student  to  know  and  understand  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  dynamic 
interrelationship  between  man  and  the 
forests.  The  teacher  should  stress  that 
this  relationship  is  only  one  of  many  such 
relationships  encompassing  all  the 
earth’s  great  ecosystems.  To  learn  this 
is  to  learn  something  important  about 
ecology.  The  guide  suggests  that  at  least 
three  class  periods  be  set  aside  to  allow 
two  viewings  of  the  film  and  discussion 
of  the  study  questions;  these  should  be 
given  to  the  students  before  the  first 
viewing  in  order  to  focus  attention  on  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  scenes  portrayed. 


The  Landscape  kit  (the  28-minute  color 
film,  the  teacher’s  guide,  the  study 
photographs,  and  the  reference  material) 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1 20.  Orders 
should  be  directed  to  Publications  Sales, 
OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
M5S  1 V6.  If  teachers  wish  to  preview  the 
film  or  use  it  for  a single  class  presenta- 
tion without  the  detailed  study,  they 
should  contact  the  closest  office  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
Ministry  staff  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
film  to  the  school  for  viewing.  However, 
they  do  recommend  the  complete  kit  to 
school  boards  as  a worthwhile  invest- 
ment that  will  ensure  continuing  avail- 
ability to  a number  of  classes. 


The  accompanying  photographs  were  taken 
on  location  when  the  film  Landscape  was 
being  produced. 


Landscape  itself  was  entered  in  the 
International  Festival  of  Forestry  Films 
held  during  the  Seventh  World  Forestry 
Congress  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
October  1972.  The  film  won  the  first-prize 
silver  rfiedal  in  the  educational  films 
category  in  competition  with  films  from 
all  over  the  world.  This  award  is  the 
forestry  profession’s  endorsement  of 
both  the  message  of  the  film  and  its 
success  in  communicating  that  message. 
We  thus  are  confident  that  teachers  will 
find  this  a teaching  aid  of  interest  and 
substance. 


Further  study  of  other  questions  that 
emerge  could,  of  course,  take  as  many 
additional  periods  as  the  teacher  con- 
sidered desirable. 
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Depuis  janvier  1972,  le  ministere  de 
I’Education  de  I’Ontario  subventionne 
une  recherche  qui  vise  a connaitre  les 
traits  caractSristiques  et  les  besoins  des 
Sieves  frequentant  les  Scoles  frangaises 
de  la  province.  Dormer  Ellis  et  W.  G. 
Fleming,  professeurs  a I’lnstitut 
d’Etudes  pSdagogiques  de  I’Ontario,  en 
sont  les  codirecteurs.  L’un  des  trois 
aspects  considSrSs  dans  ce  projet  est 
revaluation  du  rendement  des  eleves 
franco-ontariens  dans  certaines  matieres 
du  curriculum.  AssurSment,  il  Stait  im- 
possible d’administrer  des  tests  a tous 
les  enfants  d’age  scolaire  et  dans-toutes 
les  matieres.  II  a fallu  prendre  un  Schan- 
tillon  d’Sleves  et  limiter  le  nombre  de 
tests  a subir.  Au  cours  de  I’annSe  ’72-73, 
six  mille  enfants  repartis  comme  ceci: 
deux  mille  en  3e,  deux  mille  en  6e  et 
deux  mille  en  9e  ont  participS  a cette 
etude. 

Quelles  sont  les  matieres  choisies  dans 
cette  recherche?  Pour  bien  des  Sduca- 
teurs  responsables  des  ecoles  depres- 
sion frangaise,  t’objectif  primordial  de 
I’Education  est  de  rendre  les  enfants 
compStents  dans  leur  langue  maternelle. 
Mais  demeurant  dans  une  province 
anglophone,  une  maTtrise  de  I’anglais 
est  importante,  voire  essentielle.  Dans 
cette  optique,  le  frangais  et  I’anglais  ont 
StS  deux  des  matieres  sondSes  par  les 
chercheurs.  Aussi  prises  en  considera- 
tion furent  les  mathSmatiques  et  les 
etudes  sociales.  Le  present  article  dis-  v 
cutera  uniquement  du  rendement  des 
francophones  dans  leur  langue  mater- 
nelle. Des  articles  subsSquents  dScriront 
la  performance  dans  les  autres  matieres 
et  jeteront  de  la  lumiere  sur  d’autres 
aspects  particuliers  du  projet. 


’70-71 , un  surintendant  du  district  de 
Nipissing  requit  I’aide  de  Dormer  Ellis 
pour  la  preparation  des  normes  locales 
du  test  de  lecture  silencieuse  pour  ses 
eleves  de  6e  et  de  8e.  Malheureusement, 
des  normes  empiriques  ontariennes  de 
ces  tests  n’existaient  pas.  Meme  pre- 
sentement.  Ces  etudes  en  miniature,  par 
consequent,  n’Staient  que  d’un  intSrSt 
local.  Lors  d’un  atelier  pSdagogique 
tenu  a I’lnstitut  en  janvier  ’71,  il  y a eu 
une  session,  dirigSe  par  Dr.  W.  G. 
Fleming,  dans  laquelle  un  groupe  d’Sdu- 
cateurs  franco-ontariens  ont  demands 
a I’lnstitut  d’entreprendre  une  recherche, 
touchant  tous  les  centres  de  la  province, 
sur  le  rendement  en  frangais  des  Sieves 
francophones.  Grace  aux  subventions 
du  Ministere,  il  fut  possible  de  se  rendre 
a leur  dSsir. 

Les  codirecteurs  du  projet  intitule  ‘Une 
etude  des  traits  caracteristiques  et  des 
besoins  des  enfants  franco-ontariens 
dans  le  systeme  d’Sducation  de  I’On- 
tario’ ont  dSployS  maints  efforts  pour 
trouver  des  tests  convenables.  Ils  ont 
consults  des  directeurs  d’Scole,  des 
surintendants,  des  francophones  au  sein 
du  Mipistere,  des  professeurs  des  uni- 
versitSs  d’Ottawa  et  Laval,  certains 
membres  de  I’lnstitut  de  Recherches 
psychologiques  a MontrSal,  etc.  Finale- 
ment,  ils  ont  choisi  des  Tests  de  rende- 
ment en  frangais  construits  par  la 
Commission  des  Scoles  catholiques  de 
MontrSal.  Bien  que  la  Commission  ne 
vende  pas  ses  tests  (elle  ne  les  utilise 
que  pour  ses  propres  Sieves),  son 
directeur  devaluation,  M.  Guy  Huot,  a 
gracieusement  permis  de  les  utiliser 
en  Ontario  pour  les  buts  de  cette 
recherche. 


Un  sondage  du  rendement  en  frangaie, 
a I’Schelle  provinciale,  n’avait  jamais 
StS  effectuS  auparavant.  Jusqu’en  1967, 
les  examens  officiels  de  fin  d’annSe  pour 
les  Sieves  de  la  13e  provenaient  du 
Ministere.  Et  parmi  ces  examens,  il  se 
trouvait  un  test  de  frangais  destinS  aux 
SISves  d’expression  frangaise.  Les  rSsul- 
tats  cependant  ne  fournissaient  pas  de 
moyen  juste  devaluation  du  succes  des 
Scoles  frangaises  parce  que  la  majoritS 
des  Franco-Ontariens  abandonnaient 
I’Scole  secondaire  avant  la  13e  annSe. 

Au  niveau  SISmentaire,  il  faut  le  sou- 
ligner,  un  petit  nombre  de  recherches 
sur  le  rendement  en  frangais  avaient  StS 
entreprises  mais  d’une  fagon  locale  et 
sporadique.  Ainsi,  un  test  de  lecture 
silencieuse,  venant  du  QuSbec,  a StS 
utilisS  en  ’68  par  Dormer  Ellis  et  un 
directeur  d’Scole  de  la  ville  de  Welland 
pour  Svaluer  cet  aspect  de  la  langue.1 
Seuls  les  Sieves  de  la  6e  avaient  rSpondu 
au  questionnaire.  De  meme,  a la  de- 
mande d’un  surintendant  du  Conseil,  un 
test  similaire  a StS  administrS  aux  Sieves 
de  la  4e  dans  deux  Scoles  de  Cornwall, 
en  ’70.  Au  cours  de  I’annSe scolaire 


Les  chercheurs  ont  StS  fortement  im- 
pressionnSs  par  ces  tests  qui  mesurent 
plusieurs  aspects  de  I’Stude  de  la  langue. 
Nous  SnumSrons,  a titre  d’exemple, 
quelques-uns  des  items.  Certains  con- 
cernent  la  prononciation: 

Dans  quel  mot  trouves-tu  le  son  AN 
comme  dans  le  mot  ELAN? 
a)  chacun  b)  calepin  c)  bijou  d)  roman 
e)  balcon 


D’autres  exigent  une  bonne 
connaissance  de  I’orthographe: 

Quel  mot  doit  se  terminer  par  les  lettres 


EAU? 


a)  un  chat . . . b)  un  lavab  . . . c)  un  rep  . . . 
d)  un  pian  . . . e)  un  hSr . . . 


La  richesse  du  vocabulaire  de  I’enfant 
est  indiquSe  par  ses  rSponses  aux  items 
qui  demandent  un  mot  plus  prScis: 

Faire  un  trait  avec  sa  rSgle 
a)  effacer  b)  cacher  c)  dSpasser 
d)  raccourcir  e)  tracer 
Le  marteau  est  une  chose  utile  au 
menuisier. 

a)  un  jouet  b)  un  appareil  c)  un  travail 
d)  un  ustensile  e)  un  outil 
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Certains  obligent  I’enfant  a trouver  soit 
I’antonyme  soit  le  synonyme: 

Quel  mot  veut  dire  le  CONTRAIRE  du 
mot  souligne?  Le  train  doit  arriver  a 
midi. 

a)  parti  r b)  passer  c)  ralentir  d)  siffler 
e)  entrer 

Quel  mot  veut  dire  a peu  pres  la  MEME 
CHOSE  que  le  mot  souligne? 

De  la  soupe  chaude 

a)  brulante  b)  epaisse  c)  froide  d)  deli- 

cieuse  e)  salee 

D’autres  requierent  de  I’eleve  une  con- 
naissance  en  terminologie:  L’exemple 
suivant  illustre  bien  ce  fait: 

Je  suis  une  personne  qui  repare  les 
souliers.  QUI  SUIS-JE? 
a)  couturier  b)  cordonnier  c)  grossiste 
d)  mecanicien  e)  rentier 

On  trouve  aussi  des  items  pour  evaluer 
la  comprehension  des  expressions  idio- 
matiques,  les  conjugaisons  et  I’usage 
de  certaines  parties  du  discours. 

Pour  que  les  normes  empiriques  d’un 
test  soient  valables  aux  educateurs,  il 
doit  fournir  une  grande  variete  de 
scores  bruts  et  donner  une  moyenne 
d’environ  50  pour  cent.  Dans  le  but  de 
s’assurer  que  le  niveau  de  difficulty  des 
tests  de  Montreal  convenait  aux  elSves 
franco-ontariens,  les  chercheurs  les  ont 
administrSs  dans  quelques  ecoles  de 
trois  endroits  differents,  au  printemps 
’72.  Les  tests  que  la  Commission  des 
ecoles  catholiques  de  Montreal  avaient 
prepares  pour  ses  sieves  de  3e,  6e  et 
du  Secondaire  III  repondaient  au  d§ve- 
• loppement  linguistique  des  elSves 
franco-ontariens 'de  3e,  6e  et  9e. 

Pendant  I’annee  scolaire  ’72-73,  six 
mille  Slaves  ont  subi  ces  tests  de  rende- 
ment  en  frangais.  Un  ou  plus  des 
niveaux  d’une  ou  plus  des  ecoles  dans 
chacun  des  endroits  mentionnes  ci- 
apr6s  font  partie  de  I’Schantillon  repre- 
sentatif  de  la  population  scolaire 
franco-ontarienne. 


Alexandria,  Azilda,  Blind  River,  Bourget, 
Burlington,  Casselman,  Cornwall, 
Crysler,  Dubreuilville,  Elliot  Lake, 
Embrun,  Espanola,  Foleyet,  Glen  Rob- 
ertson, Glen  Walter,  Grande  Pointe, 
Green  Valley,  Hamilton,  Harty,  Hawkes- 
bury,  Kapuskasing,  Lancaster,  Longlac, 
Long  Sault,  Martintown,  Massey,  Max- 
ville,  Moonbeam,  Moose  Creek,  North 
Bay,  North  Lancaster,  Oshawa,  Ottawa, 
Penetanguishene,  Perkinsfield,  Planta- 
genet,  Porcupine,  Port  Colborne, 
Rockland,  St.  Catharines,  Sarnia, 
Schumacher,  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  South 
Porcupine,  Spanish,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Sultan,  Timmins,  Toronto,  Vankleek  Hill, 
Wawa,  Welland,  Williamstown,  Windsor. 

Comme  le  lecteur  peut  le  constater, 
certaines  ecoles  se  trouvent  dans  des 
milieux  fortement  frangais,  etant  situees 
tout  pres  de  la  province  de  Quebec.  II  y 
a des  ecoles  frangaises  qui  sont  dans 
des  communautes  tres  anglaises. 
L’echantillon  comprend  aussi  des 
ecoles  des  centres  isoles  du  nord  de  la 
province.  On  a choisi  des  petites  ecoles 
aussi  bien  que  celles  qui  sont  tres  popu- 
leuses.  Avec  la  cooperation  des  direc- 
teurs  d’ecole  et  des  titulaires,  les  cher- 
cheurs ont  pu  mener  leur  enquete  dans 
toutes  les  regions  de  I’Ontario. 

A I’aide  d’une  equipe  d’assistants  bilin- 
gues,  employes  a temps  partiel,  il  fut 
possible  d’envoyer  a chaque  directeur 
d’ecole,  les  scores  bruts  de  ses  eleves 
en  moins  de  trois  semaines  apres  que 
les  tests  furent  regus  a Nnstitut.  A 
Tinterieur  de  son  ecole,  ces  scores 
bruts  permettaient  au  directeur  de 
classer  ses  eleves  et  de  comparer  le 
rendement  de  chacun  en  utilisant  une 
mesure  objective  provenant  d’un  centre 
de  recherche. 

Vers  la  fin  de  I’annee  scolaire,  les 
normes  empiriques  pour  les  Franco- 
Ontariens  des  3e,  6e  et  9e  annees 
etaient  mises  a la  disposition  des  edu- 
cateurs. Avant  la  production  de  ces 


normes,  les  Franco-Ontariens  n’en  pos- 
sedaient  aucune,  pour  n’importe  quelle 
matiere  et  pour  n’importe  quel  niveau 
scolaire.2  De  quel  genre  sont  ces  nor- 
mes du  rendement  en  frangais?  Le  rang 
centile  de  chaque  score  brut  est 
donne.3  Le  directeur  peut  comparer  le 
rendement  de  ses  propres  eleves  avec 
celui  du  groupe  entier  des  eleves 
franco-ontariens.  Parexemple,  si  le 
directeur  de  I’ecole  ‘X’  remarque  que 
la  moitie  de  ses  eleves  de  la  6e  annee 
obtiennent  un  score  d’au  moins  19, 
il  peut  conclure  que  son  ecole  est  supe- 
rieure  en  frangais  en  apercevant  que 
seulement  un  quart  du  groupe  entier 
franco-ontarien  atteint  un  si  haut  score. 
Par  contre,  si  le  score  brut  du  meilleur 
eleve  de  la  3e  annee  de  I’ecole  ‘Y’  est 
25,  le  directeur  peut  comprendre  que 
ce  rendement  n’est  pas,  apres  tout,  si 
remarquable,  car  un  eleve  sur  dix 
obtient  un  score  plus  haut  dans 
I’ensemble  du  groupe  ontarien. 

Comme  il  a deja  ete  mentionne,  les 
tests  de  rendement  en  frangais  choisis 
pour  cette  recherche  incluent  plusieurs 
aspects  de  I’etude  de  la  langue.  II  est 
ddnc  possible  pour  les  chercheurs 
d’analyser  les  reponses  des  eleves  aux 
items  pour  savoir  dans  quels  aspects 
les  Franco-Ontariens  sont  forts  ou  fai- 
bles.  Pour  chaque  item,  I’ordinateur  a 
compte  le  nombre  d’eleves  qui  ont 
choisi  la  vraie  reponse,  qui  ont  selec- 
tionne  chacune  des  reponses  fausses 
et  qui  ont  omis  I’item.  Les  chercheurs 
sont  en  train  d’etudier  les  informations 
fournies  par  I’ordinateur.  Un  coup  d’oeil 
preliminaire  suggere  que,  en  general, 
les  eleves  franco-ontariens  sont  assez 
forts  en  vocabulaire  et  en  orthographe. 
Cependant,  les  items  qui  requierent  une 
connaissance  des  expressions  idioma- 
tiques  et  ceux  qui  demandent  a I’eleve 
de  reconnaitre  une  faute  de  langage 
dans  une  phrase  ne  sont  pas  aussi  bien 
repondus. 

Un  autre  aspect  de  I’analyse  du  rende- 
ment en  frangais  des  eleves  franco- 
ontariens  qui  se  deroule  actuellement 
concerne  la  correlation  entre  leurs 
scores  et  le  milieu  linguistique  oil  ils  de- 
meurent.  Une  subvention  du  Ministere 
pour  I’annee  scolaire  1973-74  permet 
aux  chercheurs  de  poursuivre  leur 
etude  des  caracteristiques  et  des  be- 
soins  des  Sieves  franco-ontariens. 


1 Ellis,  Dormer,  et  Giroux,  Marc-Yvain. 
‘L’Apprentissage  du  bilinguisme.’  L’Ecole 
Ontarienne  25,  no  3 (fevrier-mars  1969), 
pp.  123-27. 

2Pendant  l’§t§  1973, 1’Squipe  Ellis-Fleming  a 
produit  les  normes  empiriques  ontariennes 
en  mathSmatiques,  en  etudes  sociales  et  en 
anglais.  On  peut  se  les  procurer  en  s’adres- 
sant  au  secretariat  du  projet. 

3A  la  demande  de  certains  surintendants, 
I’Schelle  stanine  est  aussi  donnSe. 
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In  Orbit  15  we  briefly  described  OISE’s 
‘Ecobox.’  Since  then  the  box  has  been 
tried  in  a number  of  schools,  and  its 
creators,  David  Stansfield  and  Anthony 
Barton,  are  now  beginning  to  get  some 
feedback.  After  a slow  start,  the  results 
seem  encouraging;  as  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  show,  several  teachers 
have  been  unusually  resourceful  in 
adapting  the  box  to  their  classroom 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  both  Stansfield 
and  Barton  have  been  disappointed  that 
the  educational  philosophy  inherent  in 
the  use  of  the  box  has  failed  to  emerge. 
The  medium,  it  seems,  has  obscured  the 
message. 

The  essence  of  this  philosophy  is  edu- 
cational diversity.  At  one  extreme  there 
is  the  old-style  traditional  system,  with 
the  emphasis  on  disciplined  learning 
and  disciplined  behavior  in  a disciplined 
setting  - in  the  hard  environment,  with 
the  scholar  and  the  textbook  as  the 
dominant  symbols.  At  the  other  extreme 
there  is  the  totally  permissive  system  in 
which  the  students  are  free  to  pursue 
their  own  interests  in  their  own  way  - 
the  soft  environment,  with  the  freewheel- 
ing creator  and  a collage  of  dreams  as 
the  dominant  symbols.  And  between 
these  extremes  there  is  a continuum  of 
possibilities  with  different  degrees  of 
hardness  and  softness,  a sort  of  educa- 
tional Mohs’  scale.  Most  schools  fall 
somewhere  along  the  continuum. 

Stansfield  and  Barton  argue  that  any 
educational  system  (hard  or  soft)  may 
meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the  students 
all  of  the  time  or  all  of  the  students  some 
of  the  time  - b.ut  not  all  of  the  students 
all  of  the  time.  Insofar  as  students  have 
diverse  needs,  it  is  up  to  schools,  they 
argue,  to  cater  to  this  diversity  - to 
provide  within  their  structure  a con- 
tinuum of  possibilities. 

‘For  children  are  different.  Once  this 
obvious  fact  is  accepted,  there  can  be 


no  such  thing  as  an  educational  pana- 
cea. Some  children  need  discipline  and 
scholarly  surroundings;  some  do  not. 
Some  need  to  immerse  themselves  in 
media;  others  should  never  have  their 
heads  out  of  a book.  There  are  children 
who  need  and  crave  to  be  ordered  about 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  just  as  there  are 
children  who  can  only  function  in  a state 
of  almost  total  freedom.  Some  children 
find  it  hard  to  survive  in  schools  that 
have  rejected  all  spiritual  values;  others 
are  only  at  peace  when  they  are  building 
automobile  engines. 

‘We  need  all  these  different  types  of 
human  being.  We  need  dedicated  scien- 
tists, we  need  irrational  artists,  we  need 
hermits  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
infinite.  We  need  down-to-earth  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  head-in-the-clouds 
idealists,  diplomats  as  well  as  rough 
diamonds,  chess  champions  as  well  as 
illiterate  sculptors.  What  we  do  not  need 
is  what  our  monocultural  school  system 
is  bent  on  producing:  stereotyped  human 
beings,  identical  in  every  major  respect. 
We  do  not  need  this  because  - however 
excellent  such  creatures  may  be  - they 
represent  too  big  a risk:  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  put  all  one’s  eggs  in  one 
basket.’ 

The  Ecobox  is  a practical  manifestation 
of  Barton’s  and  Stansfield’s  philosophy. 

It  is  structured  around  what  they  call  an 
eco-continuum  consisting  of  a ‘spectrum 
of  learning  spaces’  - a space  for  hard 
disciplined  study,  a space  for  media 
work  with  slides  and  film,  a space  for 
painting  and  drawing,  in  which  students 
may  congregate  as  they  please.  It  is  not 
in  fact  a continuum  but  a number  of 
discrete  areas;  however,  the  spirit  made 
flesh  must  bow  to  a few  organizational 
constraints.  As  already  indicated,  the 
Ecobox  seems  to  be  working  out  well. 
The  teachers  are  liking  it.  The  students 
are  liking  it.  But  they  tend  to  regard  the 
eco-continuum  simply  as  a feature  of  the- 


Ecobox.  They  do  not  see  it  as  having 
wider  possibilities. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  apply  a 
philosophy  to  a curriculum  package  and 
quite  another  to  extend  it  to  a complete 
educational  system  - which  is  what 
Stansfield  and  Barton  have  in  mind. 
There  follows  an  extract  from  David 
Stansfield’s  recent  paper  The  School 
of  Many  Colours,’  in  which  he  describes 
a school  organized  on  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy. 


The  school  is  divided  into  four  areas  (in 
the  long  run  there  would  be  many  more, 
but  four  is  enough  to  be  going  on  with). 
The  first  area,  which  we  might  call  the 
hard  zone,  looks  very  much  like  the 
traditional  school  with  its  corridors  of 
neat,  rectangular  classrooms  - the  sort 
of  school,  in  fact,  that  we  are  razing  to 
the  ground  all  over  Canada  right  this 
minute.  If  we  go  into  one  of  these  class- 
rooms, we  see  that  it  is  hard  in  every 
sense  of  the  word:  all  the  lines  are 
straight,  all  the  surfaces  are  smooth  and 
flat  and  hard-edged.  The  desks  are  set 
in  military  lines,  the  diagrams  on  the 
walls  are  abstract  linear  representations 
of  reality  that  expose  how  things  work  - 
not  how  they  feel  or  how  beautiful  they 
are  or  how  they  relate  to  our  souls.  This 
is  the  world  of  the  scholar,  the  aca- 
demic, the  careful,  patient  person  who 
wants  to  make  a deep  study  of  some 
aspect  of  life  through  a grid  of  concepts, 
methodologies,  techniques,  and  printed 
words.  This  is  the  place  for  scientists 
who  like  to  scrutinize  Nature,  to  stand 
back  from  her,  to  be  objective,  neutral, 
impartial,  the  better  to  understand  how 
she  functions.  There  are  steel  book- 
shelves lining  the  walls  with  rows  of 
textbooks,  scrupulously  classified  and 
cross-referenced. 

The  teachers  in  these  classrooms  are 
authoritarian,  demanding,  uncompro- 
mising, and  extremely  well  versed  in  their 


various  disciplines.  There  is  a minimum 
of  informal  discussion;  the  traditional 
lecture  form  is  used,  although  there  may 
be  strictly  controlled  debate  at  appro- 
priate times.  This  part  of  the  school  also 
contains  laboratories,  scientific  and 
technical  equipment,  and  precision 
instruments. 

Standards  are  very  high,  assignments 
are  compulsory  and  rigorous,  corporal 
punishment  is  administered  when  nec- 
essary. There  are  grades,  examinations, 
forty-minute  periods,  all  the  structural 
features  that  have  (until  quite  recently) 
been  so  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The 
Jesuits  in  seventeenth-century  France 
raised  this  type  of  methodical,  exacting, 
and  austere  education  to  its  peak.  It  has 
been  going  downhill  ever  since,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  provided  a solid  grounding 
in  the  basic  academic  disciplines  that 
are  indispensable  for  anyone  bent  on  a 
scholarly  career.  It  is  high  time  to  bring 
it  back  into  fashion.  But  remember  that 
this  type  of  education  is  not  for  every- 
body; it  is  for  those  who  desire  and  need 
structure,  discipline,  and  long-term 
goals  and  for  those  who  are  genuinely 
academically  inclined. 

The  next  area  is  quite  different  architec- 
turally, but  it  is  becoming  as  familiar  as 
the  hard  zone  used  to  be.  It  is  the  open- 
plan,  open-concept  area  - but  this  time 
cut  down  to  size.  The  walls  have  been 
^removed,  broadloom  laid,  lighting  muted, 
comfortable  chairs  arranged  in  reassur- 
ing circles.  There  is  really  no  need  to 
describe  it  further  other  than  to  say  that 
what  goes  on  here  is  not  academic; 
rather  it  is  the  place  for  the  acquisition 
of  social  skills,  it  is  the  training  ground 
for  future  politicians,  administrators, 
corporation  executives.  It  is  much  less 
exacting  in  every  way. 

The  teachers  are  not  authoritarian  - 
they  lead  their  students  gently  through 
a pleasant  variety  of  subject-matter  at 
their  own  pace.  The  very  books  they  use 
have  a different  flavor:  they  are  more 
colorful,  more  easy-going,  more  con- 
cerned with  appearances  than  with  inner 
structures.  This  area  is  for  those  students 
who  like  a good  deal  of  freedom  - but 
not  too  much  - and  who  can  work  quite 
well  on  their  own  or  in  small  groups. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ‘fail’  here;  the  intel- 
lectual standards  are  much  lower  and 
much  more  flexible  than  in  the  hard  zone. 
But  what  is  prized  is  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  one’s  fellows,  to  organize 
things  smoothly  and  efficiently,  to  keep 
things  flowing  and  the  cogs  of  society 
oiled  and  frictionless.  In  brief,  there  are 
standards  here:  sociability,  affability, 
fluency,  facility.  But  these  are  a far  cry 
from  the  conventional  academic  stan- 
dards and  values:  intensive  effort,  abra- 
sive probing,  razor-edge  logic,  cool 
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precision.  This  is  also  no  place  for  the 
truly  free  spirit;  the  next  area  caters 
to  him. 

The  third  area  takes  the  openness  and 
lack  of  structure  and  order  of  the  open- 
concept  area  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

It  is  a mess,  a chaos  of  broken  lamp- 
shades, battered  chesterfields,  and 
grubby  mattresses;  the  architects  have 
deliberately  left  the  ceiling  and  parts  of 
the  walls  unfinished,  and,  in  fact,  one 
end  of  this  section  seems  to  disintegrate 
altogether  so  that  one  finds  oneself 
moving  imperceptibly  from  indoors  to 
outdoors,  where  there  is  a veritable 
junkyard  of  old  tricycles,  bedsteads, 
rubber  tires,  and  scrap  metal.  Clay,  paint, 
mud,  balsa  wood,  wastepaper,  and 
chicken  wire  litter  the  sawdust  floor.  It  is 
an  untidy  artist’s  studio,  a self-conscious 
slum;  it  is  the  interior  of  any  free  school 
anywhere. 

What  goes  on  here  is  by  its  very  nature 
extremely  difficult  to  describe.  There  are 
teachers  of  sorts,  although  they’re  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  students:  all  are 
dressed  and  groomed  as  if  they’d  been 
stranded  for  some  considerable  time  on 
a desert  island.  But  they  are  learning  a 
great  deal  - it  is  an  intuitive,  inchoate 


kind  of  learning  that  refuses  to  be  pinned 
down  and  analyzed;  it  is  very  emotional, 
very  full  of  their  bodies  and  their  feel- 
ings. They  tend  to  be  sensitive,  artistic 
temperaments  in  this  free  area  - they 
feel  their  way  to  an  understanding  of  life 
- and  theirs  is  a truth  every  bit  as  valid 
and  important  as  the  truths  of  the  pre- 
vious two  areas  but  fundamentally  differ- 
ent. They  are  looking  at  reality  from  a 
viewpoint  quite  inaccessible  to  most 
of  us. 

None  of  these  young  people  would  last 
two  minutes  in  the  conventional  school 
system,  and  the  few  free  schools 
that  used  to  cater  to  them  are  dying 
from  lack  of  establishment  funding. 
These  people  demand  and  desperately 
need  almost  total  freedom  in  order  to 
develop.  They  are  often  dirty,  smelly, 
unkempt,  and  without  any  recognizable 
system  of  etiquette.  And  they  are  very 
numerous.  We  can  either  continue  to 
reject  them  and  thereby  alienate  them 
even  further,  or  we  can  try  to  change 
them  (and  all  attempts  so  far  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful),  or  we  can 
accept  them  and  their  way  of  life  and 
enlarge  ourschool  system  to  include 
them.  They  have  a great  deal  to  offer, 
but  many  of  the  more  structured  among 


Gib  Taylor,  who  was  the  staff  member  in  charge  of  the  ecology  project  of  grade  7 and  8 
students  at  St.  James  School  in  Thunder  Bay,  had  this  to  say  of  the  project:  There  are  two 
things  that  impressed  me  more  than  seeing  students  getting  involved  and  learning  a subject 
well.  The  first  was  that  the  students  proved  to  themselves  and  to  the  school  administration  that 
they  were  responsible  enough  to  use  the  whole  city  as  a learning  environment.  The  second  was 
the  enthusiasm  generated  among  the  students;  they  discovered  that  education  and  learning 
could  be  exciting  and  fun.’  The  left-hand  photograph  shows  the  opening  of  the  cave  leading  to 
the  contemplation  area,  in  which  there  was  a massive  rock.  The  right-hand  photograph  shows 
the  mess  area. 
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Last  summer,  twenty-one  grade  11  and  12  students  at  Central  Elgin  Collegiate  Institute  spent 
an  enjoyable  and  hardworking  three  weeks  with  OISE’s  Ecobox.  According  to  Elmer  Lepischak, 
a maths  teacher  who  was  staff  coordinator  for  the  project,  the  main  goal  was  to  create 
‘environmental  awareness’  not  only  among  students  but  also  among  the  general  public.  In  this 
photograph,  the  student  is  doing  a painting  of  a redwing  blackbird  - from  a study  of  flora  and 
fauna  at  the  local  waterworks  reservoir.  Photo:  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal 


us  will  never  be  able  to  understand  what 
it  is,  any  more  than  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  understand  us  and  our  ways. 

But  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  sort  of 
school  I am  describing  would  be  to  have 
built  into  it  an  implicit  tolerance  of  many 
different  ways  of  life.  The  free-schoolers 
would  see  the  scholars  or  the  politicians 
engaged  in  their  peculiar  activities  just 
a few  yards  away  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  might  never  feel  tempted  to  emu- 
late them,  but  neither  would  they  feel 
tempted  to  despise  them.  It  would  be 
all  right  to  be  different  in  such  a school: 
you  may  not  like  what  those  strange 
people  are  doing  down  the  hall,  but  the 
school  itself  plainly  puts  equal  value  on 
all  of  these  different  activities  and  life- 
styles, none  of  them  is  a threat  to  any  of 
the  others,  and  if  there  is  no  threat  there 
is  no  reason  for  conflict.  Bay  Street, 
Toronto  Island,  and  the  National 
Research  Council  might  be  the  better 
for  it. 

The  free-school  area  would  have  its  own 
set  of  standards.  These  would  be  neither 
academic  nor  social.  Instead  they  would 
tend  (and  everything  here  is  less  sure, 
less  hard  and  fast,  less  defined)  to  be 
artistic  and  poetic  - and  physical:  man- 
ual skills,  for  example,  would  be  prized 
above  intellectual  skills.  Young  people 
here  would  be  under  peer  pressure  to  do 
things  well  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  the  students  in  the  first  two  areas.  It’s 
only  that  they  would  be  doing  quite 
different  things.  The  main  reason  for  low 
standards  and  shoddy  work  in  our  pres- 
ent public  school  system  is  that  there 
is  virtually  only  one  standard  that  is 
valued:  the  academic  one.  (There  is 
almost  nothing  worse  you  can  say  about 
a student  than  that  he  is  good  with 
his  hands.) 


Since  at  least  ninety  percent  of  us  are 
of  very  little  use  academically,  that 
means  most  of  us  are  doomed  to  go 
through  the  educational  system  feeling 
a sense  of  failure  (and  churning  out  a lot 
of  pseudo-academic  rubbish  along  the 
way)  - unless,  of  course,  the  standards 
are  lowered  (which  is  precisely  what  is 
happening).  The  system  I am  describing 
would  have  a plurality  of  standards: 
academic,  manual,  poetic,  political, 
religious  (as  we  will  see),  and  so  on  - 
thus  avoiding  the  double  bind  of  having 
to  either  make  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
population  feel  inferior  or  else  lower  the 
very  academic  standards  upon  which 
everything  has  been  staked.  To  assume, 
anyway,  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
school  should  be  to  produce  a society 
that  is  a hundred  percent  academic  is 
absurd.  The  last  thing  we  need  is  more 
professors.  It  is  in  the  other  areas  I have 
mentioned  that  we  are  suffering  a 
serious  shortage. 

Architecturally,  the  fourth  and  last  area 
could  take  many  forms.  It  is  a sacred 
place,  a shrine,  a retreat,  a focus  for 
meditation  and  communion.  One  of  the 
best  forms  of  it  I have  seen  is  the  medita- 
tion room  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  This  is  a darkened  chamber,  empty 
except  for  a huge  bare  rock  in  the  middle 
which  is  illumined  by  a small  white  light. 
This  fourth  area  of  the  rainbow  school 
is  for  the  religious,  metaphysical,  spirit- 
ual, otherworldly  side  of  life.  When  one 
considers  that  until  recently  nearly 
everyone  everywhere  spent  most  of  his 
non-sleeping,  non-working  time  in  some 
religious  activity  or  other,  our  present 
almost  total  denial  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a divine  being  or  a life  force  or 
indeed  anything  at  all  beyond  the  strictly 
material  is  quite  astounding  - and  very 
frightening.  As  I’ve  already  mentioned, 


many  young  people  today  feel  a great 
need  for  a spiritual  component  in  their 
lives.  A substantial  part  of  any  school 
should  be  devoted  to  this.  No  particular 
religion,  sect,  cult,  or  denomination,  of 
course  - I am  talking  about  the  religious 
feeling  in  general. 

To  leave  that  out  of  education  is  to  short- 
change our  young,  to  present  them  with 
a truncated,  crippled  version  of  reality. 
The  truth  has  many  sides:-scientific, 
political,  artistic  - and  religious.  Few 
students  probably  would  spend  all  their 
time  in  the  religious  area,  but  some 
would:  the  future  priests,  mystics, 
monks,  recluses,  etc.  Why  does  the  idea 
of  deliberately  training  people  for  a life 
of  prayer,  contemplation,  and  commu- 
nion with  God  strike  so  many  of  us  as 
ludicrous?  If  we  can  set  out  to  train 
poets,  politicians,  and  atomic  physicists, 
why  not  mystics?  Who  is  to  say  which 
type  of  person  is  going  to  be  of  most  use 
to  us  in  the  years  to  come?  Certainly,  any 
subject-matter  that  is  normally  dealt  with 
in  school  can  never  be  adequately  cov- 


At  St.  Jude’s  Separate  School  in  London, 
students  construct  a web  of  nature  showing 
the  interdependence  of  all  aspects  of  life.  For 
three  weeks  last  summer,  one  of  the  school 
classrooms  was  transformed  into  an  ecology 
lab  as  grade  7 and  8 students  made  an  inten- 
sive Study  Of  ecology.  Photo:  London  Free  Press 


A ‘total  immersion  course  in  ecology’  was  held 
at  Campbell  River  Senior  Secondary  School 
on  Vancouver  Island.  The  central  features  of 
the  soft  zone  were  a rock  and  burning  incense. 

Photo:  Bob  Howse 
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But  who  would  decide  which  child  went 
where?  Why,  the  children  themselves,  of 
course.  And  if  some  children  couldn’t 
decide,  the  chances  are  they  would  be- 
long in  the  hard  zone  and  should  be  sent 
there  forthwith.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
much  harm  being  done  if  the  wrong  deci- 
sion is  made,  since  all  four  areas  would 
be  in  the  same  building  and  there  would 
be  nothing  to  hinder  many  and  frequent 
changes  of  mind. 


Who  would  staff  such  a school?  Where 
would  we  get  a range  of  teachers  to 
match  the  range  of  areas  and  activities? 
Most  teachers  nowadays  are  very  care- 
fully conditioned  to  conform  to  the  open- 
concept  type  of  philosophy  and  behavior. 
Little  encouragement  is  given  to  artists, 
scholars,  and  mystics.  But  if  this  school  I 
am  talking  about  accurately  mirrors  the 
spread  of  interests  and  talents  that 
already  exists  in  our  society,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  open  the  doors  of  our  teacher- 
training establishments  to  a cross-section 
of  society  and  the  problem  is  solved.  At 
the  moment,  whole  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation are  excluded  from  the  teaching 
profession  because  they  do  not  fit  our 
rather  narrow  definition  of  what  a teacher 
should  be  like.  It  is  time  to  start  broaden- 
ing that  definition. 


they  would  be  able  to  circulate  in  the 
rainbow  school  and  would  benefit  from 
shifting  their  point  of  view  from  time  to 
time. 


Who  would  pay  for  all  this?  Wouldn’t 
such  a school  be  very  expensive?  Can 
we  provide  four  educations  for  the  price 
of  one?  I don’t  see  why  not.  It  is  four 
different  educations  for  the  price  of  four 
identical  educations  that  we’re  talking 
about  in  a sense  - the  quantity  would  not 
be  increased,  only  the  variety.  In  this 
context,  at  least,  diversity  is  no  more 
costly  than  uniformity,  given  the  prior 
existence  of  all  the  necessary  resources 
and  personnel.  Certainly  the  building 
would  not  be  more  expensive:  architects 
assure  me  that  it  would  cost  no  more  to 
build  the  sort  of  school  I have  described 
than  a conventional  school.  And  even  if 
costs  did  go  up,  there  would  be  four 
times  as  much  chance  of  giving  the  tax- 
paying  public  what  it  wants. 


The  way  schools  are  presently  structured, 
with  an  academic  type  of  continuum 
based  largely  on  intellectual  aptitudes, 
the  organizational  problems  underlying 
Stansfield’s  proposal  are  obviously  for- 
midable. Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing student  needs  (and  indeed,  the  needs 
of  society),  the  idea  of  a continuum  of 
learning  situations  seems  a logical  one; 
and  although  it  may  be  impractical  as  yet 
to  implement  it  on  a grand  scale,  it  is  an 
idea  that  some  teachers  might  like  to 
consider  experimenting  with.  The  Ecobox 
is  a good  way  to  begin. 


Above:  Gay  Bowan,  staff  member  supervising  the  project  at  St.  Martin’s  Separate  School  in 
Smithville,  helps  students  set  up  audiovisual  equipment  in  the  media  zone.  Below:  Students  at 
work  in  the  mess  area.  During  the  first  week  of  the  project,  the  students  converted  their  class- 
room into  an  eco  lab  and  went  out  on  field  trips  to  gather  research  material.  During  the  second 
and  third  weeks,  they  prepared  reports,  painted  pictures,  and  organized  an  audiovisual  display. 

Photo:  West  Lincoln  Review 


ered  unless  studied  from  at  least  the  four 
points  of  view  we  are  concerned  with 
here.  To  study  ecology,  for  example, 
merely  from  a scientific  viewpoint  is  to 
get  a very  partial  and  distorted  picture 
of  the  total  truth.  How  does  ecology  - 
or  anything  else  - look  through  the  eyes 
of  the  artist,  the  oil  company  executive, 
the  politician,  the  guru,  the  hunter?  Until 
we  know  at  least  that  much,  we  cannot 
begin  to  understand. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  all  the  students  in  this  four-area 
school  should  be  moved  systematically 
through  all  the  areas.  I think  not,  partly 
because  many  of  them  simply  would  not 
be  able  to  function  very  well  in  some  of 
the  areas,  and  partly  because,  even  if  we 
could  force  them  to  try  to  see  all  sides, 
this  would  be  counter  to  the  principle  of 


diversity  that  I hope  runs  through  all  that 
I am  saying.  Some  people  are  natural 
specialists,  extremists  in  away,  people 
who  do  not  wish  or  need  ever  to  stir  from 
their  laboratories,  their  studios,  or  their' 
cells.  This  is  good.  We  need  extremists, 
we  need  specialists  who  know  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  one  very  small 
field  or  who  can  do  one  thing  superbly 
well.  There  are  plenty  of  others  who  are 
generalists  and  can  move  from  art  to 
science  to  religion  and  so  on.  The  actual 
spread  of  interests  and  talents  in  human- 
ity in  general  and  in  today’s  Canadian 
society  in  particular  contains  a few  peo- 
ple at  both  extremes  of  the  spectrum  - 
say,  a few  utterly  structured  and  a few 
utterly  unstructured  people,  as  well  as  a 
few  purely  religious,  otherworldly  people; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is 
spread  in  between  these  extremities,  and 
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Television  Teaching 
& Children  Learning 

Ideas  from  the  Second  Annual  Symposium  on  Learning  Problems 


K.  G.  O’Bryan, 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 
and 

H.  Silverman, 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 


Diversity  in  international  production 
aims,  methods,  and  evaluation  of  chil- 
dren’s television  programs,  allied  with 
differing  interpretations  of  the  needs  of 
children  in  the  preschool  and  early 
school  years,  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  general  feature  of  the  Second 
Annual  Symposium  on  Learning 
Problems. 

Children’s  television  producers  and 
researchers  from  Canada,  Britain, 

Japan,  and  the  United  States  met  in  sym- 
posia with  leading  child  and  educational 
psychologists  from  around  the  world  to 
discuss  the  force  of  television  as  a 
teaching  aid  and  method  in  the  home 
and  the  classroom.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  educators  from  all  parts  of  Ontario 
attended  the  public  sessions  of  the  sym- 
posium, which  was  jointly  organized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion and  held  at  OISE  in  February  of  this 
year.  It  is  hoped  the  present  brief 
resume  of  the  highlights  of  the  papers 
presented  will  be  followed  later  in  the 
year  by  a publication  of  the  full  proceed- 
ings of  the  symposium. 

Television  producers  are  already 
extending  their  range  right  down  to  the 
child  of  one  year,  and  a report  (sup- 
ported by  filmed  examples)  from  Akiro 
Kojima,  a director  of  the  Japanese  Tele- 
vision Authority,  served  to  illustrate  both 
the  scope  and  potential  of  early  child- 
hood television. 

‘In  Japan,’  Dr.  Kojima  reported, 

‘mothers  and  very  small  children  watch 
television  together,  and  Japanese 
mothers  are  very  anxious  that  children 
learn  from  television  programs.’ 

The  force  of  television  as  an  instruc- 
tional medium  in  Japan  was  evident 
from  the  examples  shown  by  Dr.  Kojima. 
These  films  emphasized  the  interplay  of 
color,  symbol,  and  sound,  and  delighted 
many  adult  members  of  the  audience 
through  their  subtle  blend  of  visual 


humor  with  the  simple  vocalizations  that 
very  young  children  can  make.  They 
were  designed  for  two-year-old  children, 
their  purpose  being  conceptual  develop- 
ment and  linguistic  production  in 
children  of  this  age  group.  No  actual 
words  or  concrete,  linked  concepts— 
were  used,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
‘Sesame  Street,’  but  the  implicit  mes- 
sages were  very  clear. 

Sam  Gibbon  of  the  Children’s  Television 
Workshop,  the  group  that  produces 
‘Sesame  Street’  and  ‘The  Electric  Com- 
pany,’ reflected  on  the  child’s  notion  of 
reality  when  he  watches  a program  on 
television.  ‘How,’  he  asked,  ‘does  a 
child  distinguish  external  reality  from 
internal  reality?’  Since  television  pro- 
grams, by  virtue  of  their  wide  range  of 
technological  devices,  high  degree  of 
mobility,  and  freedom  from  the  con- 
straints of  time  and  space,  are  poten- 
tially able  to  create  reality  out  of  the 
unreal  and  to  create  fantasy  of  the  real, 
how  can  the  child  come  to  know  and 
understand  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  two-dimensional  but  excit- 
ing, fluid,  and  larger-than-life  characters 
and  events  in  the  box  and  the  three- 
dimensional  but  commonplace  and 
physically  and  temporally  constrained 
characters  of  the  real  world?  Further- 
more, as  Edward  Palmer,  Vice-President 
and  Director  of  Research  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Television  Workshop,  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  adult  as  a 
viewer  to  comprehend  the  child’s  per- 
ception of  the  characters  and  events  of 
television  land,  but  it  is  entirely  possible 
for  the  adult  as  a television  producer  to 
stimulate  and  modify  that  perception. 

Vera  Nowakowski,  Director  of  Chil- 
dren’s Programming  for  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority 
(OECA),  presented  an  excellent  report 
describing  the  aims,  methods,  problems, 
and  achievements  of  her  organization. 

Dr.  Nowakowski  pointed  out  that  pacing 
was  all-important  for  effective  program- 
ming and  that  this  pacing  could  have 


marked  effects  on  the  personality  and 
thought  processes  of  the  child.  She  also 
argued  that  too  much  television  support 
for  the  teacher  could  lead  to  undue  reli- 
ance on  the  medium  and  undermine  the 
teacher’s  own  initiative  in  devising 
learning  experiences  for  the  children. 

Claire  Chovil,  a producer  and  director 
of  research  for  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  described  programs  being 
developed  for  use  by  children  up  to  nine 
years  of  age.  She  discussed  a very  inter- 
esting series  of  programs  suitable  for 
eight-  and  nine-year-olds  on  the  topic  of 
sex  education,  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  close  liaison  between  produc- 
tion groups  and  educational  program 
users,  especially  classroom  teachers 
and  students.  Ms.  Chovil  outlined  the 
methods  used  by  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  television  programs  in  the 
schools,  and  it  seems  evident  that  there 
is  much  greater  scope  in  Britain  for 
modification  of  production  approaches 
by  the  users  themselves.  That  is,  it  is 
likely  that  the  students  and  teachers  ere 
a more  listened-to  group  and  their 
opinions  are  much  more  assiduously 
sought  after  than  is  the  case  in  Ontario. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  this  last  point  that  OECA  has  had 
neither  the  time  to  develop  nor  the 
funds  available  to  support  a research 
organization  similar  to  that  of  either 
Children’s  Television  Workshop  or  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  There 
can  be  little  question,  judging  from  Dr. 
Nowakowski’s  report,  that  OECA  has 
made  exceptional  progress  since  its 
creation. 

The  theme  of  ‘earlier,  more,  and  better 
cognitive  stimulation’  lay  at  the  core  of 
Dr.  Burton  White’s  message  to  the  sym- 
posium. Dr.  White,  who  is  a research 
associate  and  lecturer  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  argued  that  most  v 
children  fail  to  realize  their  full  learning 
potential  primarily  because  of  inade- 
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Panel  of  speakers  at  the  Second  Annual  Symposium  on  Learning  Problems.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  A.  Kojima,  Dr.  V.  Nowakowski,  Dr.  K.  G.  O’Bryan, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Palmer,  Dr.  S.  Gibbon,  Ms.  C.  Chovil. 


quate  parent-child  interaction  in  the 
early  preschool  years.  He  and  his  staff 
have  isolated  several  primary  founda- 
tions of  learning  that  Dr.  White  described 
as  involving  curiosity,  receptive  lan- 
guage, processing  skills  leading  to  the 
ability  to  learn  learning,  and  social  skills 
and  attachments.  The  child,’  he  said, 
‘should  be“hooked”on  its  mother.’ 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  cognitive  devel- 
opment apparent  in  the  positions  taken 
by  White  and  by  the  participants  from 
television  groups  was  matched  by  other 
speakers  from  the  field  of  educational 
psychological  research.  Dr.  Ron  Davie 
of  London’s  National  Children’s  Bureau 
argued  that  earlier,  more,  and  better 
cognitive  stimulation  in  the  family  could 
solve  many  of  the  problems  now  appar- 
ent in  children  commonly  called  dis- 
advantaged. Dr.  Davie  pointed  out, 
however,  that  there  are  many  other 
reasons  for  poor  school  achievement, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  factors  deal- 
ing with  physical,  social,  and  emotional 
development.  He  warned  that  ‘concern 
for  cognitive  stimulation  at  the  expense 
of  these  other  reasons  for  failure  in 
school  could  be  unproductive.’ 

A powerful  match  between  psychology 
and  educational  practice  was  provided 
by  Dr.  David  Hunt  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education.  Dr.  Hunt 
suggested  that  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
child,  through  whatever  medium  might 
be  employed,  demands  an  awareness  of 
the  child’s  individual  learning  character- 
istics and  style.  Once  this  has  been 
achieved,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
match  the  characteristics  found  to  a 
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compatible  environment  involving  all 
aspects  of  the  presentation  of  the 
material  to  be  learned.  This  process,  he 
suggested,  could  be  considered  as  a 
developmental  model  through  which  the 
learning  needs  of  the  child  could  be  met 
whether  his  present  conceptual  levels 
were  high  or  low.  The  essence  is  to  pro- 
vide the  child  with  experiences  in 
education  compatible  with  his  own  level 
of  conceptual  complexity. 

The  ideas  of  the  specialists  in  educa- 
tional psychology  regarding  early 
childhood  cognitive  development  and 
the  application  of  their  principles  to 
teaching  at  home  and  in  the  school  were 
linked  to  the  complex  problems  of 
teaching  through  television  by  Dr. 

Vivian  Horner,  Director  of  Research  for 
The  Electric  Company.’  Dr.  Horner  dis- 
cussed the  basic  psychological  and  skill 
components  of  reading  and  described 
the  potential  of  television  for  assisting 
in  the  development  of  these  compo- 
nents. She  explained  that  careful 
television  programming  can  enhance 
the  discrimination  process  by  bringing 
the  child  through  a visually  connected 
series  of  sequential  steps  and  can  set 
up  anticipations  through  the  repetition 
of  formats  that  enable  the  child  to  pre- 
dict outcomes  and  see  those  outcomes 
materialize.  ‘Furthermore,’  Dr.  Horner 
suggested,  ‘television  provides  a highly 
functional  and  motivating  means  for 
vicarious  modeling,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  learning  the  skill  of 
reading.’ 

The  symposium  generated  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  area  of  media  assis- 


tance to  education,  and  a number  of  key 
issues  were  raised  in  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion. Chief  among  these  was  the 
question  of  the  use  of  fast-paced,  highly 
exciting,  and  very  elaborate  television 
programs  in  junior  kindergarten  and 
kindergarten  classrooms.  Teachers  of 
the  young  felt  that  too  often  shows  such 
as  ‘Sesame  Street’  competed  with  rather 
than  assisted  them. 

They  suggested  that  children  were 
agitated  by  the  programs  and  were 
unwilling  to  respond  to  the  teacher’s  less 
elaborate  modes  of  presentation.  It  was 
also  argued  that  these  productions  were 
highly  specific  to  the  needs  of  particular 
groups,  their  timing  and  level  of  presen- 
tation were  often  inappropriate,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  establishing 
an  integrated  program  for  their  adequate 
use. 

Other  questions  that  seemed  of  interest 
to  the  speakers  and  the  participants 
included  the  problem  of  different  social 
values,  environments,  and  civil  issues 
that  were  emphasized  in  programs  pro- 
duced outside  Canada;  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  the  degree  of  passive  recep- 
tion that  is  a feature  of  television 
viewing;  and  the  relationship  between 
the  curricular  aims  of  compensatory  and 
remedial  programs  on  television  and  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  various  edu- 
cational systems.  Needless  to  say,  few 
if  any  of  the  problems  were  solved  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  symposium,  but 
the  information  shared  between  theorist, 
producer,  and  user  was  generally 
agreed  to  have  been  of  very  high  quality 
and  substantial  interest. 
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'There  have  certainly  been  tremendous  chan* 


Len  Chellew,  who  was  in  education  for  almost 
forty  years  and  who  retired  recently  as  OISE’s 
School  Liaison  Officer,  is  interviewed  by 
Hugh  Oliver,  editor  of  this  journal. 

Oliver:  You  have  had  a long  career  in 
education  in  Ontario  at  a time  when 
many  changes  were  taking  place.  I’d  like 
you  to  give  me  some  sort  of  picture  of 
how  you  view  these  changes  and  where 
you  see  education  going  as  a result  of 
them,  and  I think  we  might  begin  by 
looking  at  your  career.  How  did  you  get 
started? 

Chellew:  I didn’t  go  straight  into  educa- 
tion. I had  ten  years  in  business  before  I 
started  teaching.  I went  to  work  when  I 
was  fifteen.  I had  finished  two  years  at 
Central  Commerce  and  my  father 
announced  that  there  was  no  money  to 
•keep  me  in  school,  so  I found  a job  as 
office  boy  with  a plumbing  manufacturer. 
It  took  me  only  two  years  to  realize  that 
the  business  world  was  not  for  me  - but 
to  get  into  anything  else  I needed  my 
senior  matriculation  (grade  13).  I enrolled 
in  night  school,  and  when  I finally  had 
standing  to  enter  teaching  I had  been 
working  for  ten  years  and  was  the  firm’s 
purchasing  agent.  Later  I got  a B.A. 
degree,  also  extramurally. 

Oliver:  Where  did  you  begin  teaching? 

Chellew:  I started  in  Forest  Hill  Village 
on  a fellowship  that  required  me  to  teach 
only  half  time.  In  theory  I had  the  other 
half  for  study,  but  the  way  my  timetable 
was  arranged  I couldn’t  get  away  from 
the  school  at  all  - some  of  my  classes 
met  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  late 
afternoon.  That  was  a thin  year.  My 
salary  was  $25  a month  and  my  only 
other  source  of  income  was  some  private 
tuition  I gave  to  students  who  were 
having  difficulties. 

Oliver:  Were  you  in  an  elementary 
school? 

Chellew:  Yes,  although  it  was  actually 
called  a ‘continuation  school’  and  went 
through  to  the  end  of  grade  10.  My 
fellowship  involved  only  a sessional 
appointment,  but  I entered  my  second 
year  with  a regular  appointment  and  a 
salary  of  $1,300.  My  work  was  basically 
with  grade  5,  but  I also  taught  commer- 
cial subjects  to  an  industrial  class  set  up 
for  seventeen  youngsters  who  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  I taught  that  class  for 
three  years  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Oliver:  You  got  your  degree  during  that 
time? 


Chellew:  I was  working  on  it,  but  I was 
having  such  a good  time  teaching  that  I 
had  little  time  or  energy  for  study.  After 
three  years,  I became  principal  first  of 
South  Preparatory  School  and  a year 
later  of  a new  preparatory  school  in 
Forest  Hill.  Two  years  after  that  I joined 
the  army,  and  while  I was  in  uniform  I 
finished  my  degree.  After  the  war  I 
became  principal  of  Forest  Hill  Junior 
High  School,  where  I remained  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Oliver:  I thought  junior  high  schools 
were  a relatively  new  phenomenon. 

Chellew:  They  are  in  this  area.  The  one  I 
just  mentioned  is  the  only  one  in  Toronto, 
and  it  became  part  of  the  Toronto  system 
when  the  Forest  Hill  board  disappeared. 
North  York  patterned  its  intermediate 
schools  on  Forest  Hill,  and  a number  of 
people  who  worked  with  me  are  now 
principals  in  North  York. 

Oliver:  Did  you  have  any  interest  in 
further  promotion? 

Chellew:  No.  I found  my  job  as  principal 
tremendQusly  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing. When  I left  it  to  come  to  the  Institute, 

I did  so  only  because  I felt  that  | could 
no  longer  keep  up  the  pace.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  changes  when  Forest 
Hill  was  absorbed  into  the  mammoth 
organization  of  Toronto.  That  influenced 
my  decision  and  made  it  easier  for  me  to 


accept  the  invitation  to  undertake  a 
piece  of  work  that  needed  doing  at  the 
Institute. 


Len  Chellew 


Oliver:  You  were  principal  for  a long 
time.  Do  you  think  your  ideas  tended  to 
dry  up  after  a while?  It  seems  to  me  that 
after  some  years  in  a position  a person’s 
ideas  get  a little  thin. 

Chellew:  That  risk  certainly  exists,  and  I 
thought  about  it  many  times,  but  my 
answer  to  myself  was  always  no.  The 
board  gave  us  opportunities  to  visit 
other  schools  frequently  and  provided 
financial  support  for  us  to  take  summer 
courses  - not  just  courses  to  improve  a 
degree  or  standing  but  courses  we  felt 
were  important  to  our  work.  So  I never 
felt  that  I was  stagnating. 

Oliver:  Did  you  ever  contemplate  doing 
a further  degree? 

Chellew:  No.  I took  a lot  of  courses  with 
a view  to  becoming  more  effective  as  a 
principal,  but  I had  no  inclination  to  do 
another  degree. 

Oliver:  How  long  have  you  been  at  OISE? 


Oliver:  Your  job,  as  I understand  it,  is  to 
facilitate  entry  to  the  schools  for  Institute 
personnel.  Is  that  right? 

Chellew:  Yes.  I help  faculty  and  students 
get  into  the  schools  to  gather  data,  and 
when  their  work  is  done  to  go  back  and 
report  on  their  findings  whenever  pos- 
sible. Arranging  the  return  visits  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  job  because 
frequently  when  the  researcher  is  ready 
to  report  back,  so  much  time  has  elapsed 
that  he  is  due  to  return  to  the  position 
from  which  he  had  leave,  or  he  has  run 
out  of  money  and  has  to  find  a job,  or  he 
has  moved  to  another  location.  When  we 
can’t  go  back,  we  have  to  report  back  on 
a printed  form.  But  the  occasions  on 
which  we  have  been  able  to  get  the 
investigator  back  to  meet  with  the  people 
he  worked  with,  although  too  few,  have 
been  very  satisfying. 

Oliver:  I should  think  the  school  people 
would  want  to  have  the  investigator’s 
report. 

Chellew:  They  do  and  it’s  important,  if 
only  to  show  that  something  has  hap- 
pened. Even  if  the  investigator  has  to 
report  that  his  hypothesis  proved  not 
to  be  so,  at  least  they  have  helped  to 
discover  this.  Of  course,  it’s  more 
satisfying  for  a school  staff  if  he  can 
report  that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he 
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s and  I think  generally  in  the  right  direction9 


set  out  to  do  and  has  made  certain 
findings. 

Oliver:  Was  there  some  particular  reason 
why  you  were  asked  to  take  on  this  job? 
Do  you  have  a lot  of  connections  across 
the  province? 

Chellew:  Yes,  I do  - largely  as  a result  of 
my  interest  in  group  development  and 
group  leadership.  Some  time  ago,  the 
board  financed  my  attendance  at  two 
summer  sessions  of  the  National  T rain- 
ing Lab  in  Bethel,  Maine,  and  I became 
qualified  as  a workshop  leader  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.  As  a result,  I’ve 
been  involved  for  the  past  twelve  years 
in  a summer  course  that  focuses  on  the 
human  relations  aspect  of  the  principal’s 
job.  The  course  was  started  by  the 
Teachers’  Federation  and  later  taken 
over  by  the  Ministry.  Through  it  I have 
come  into  contact  with  from  two  to  four 
hundred  people  every  summer.  This  is 
a great  help  because  many  of  the  people 
I have  to  approach  have  attended  the 
course  and  remember  me.  And  then  the 
summer  course  naturally  led  to  other 
things  - local  principals’  associations 
started  holding  conferences  and  work- 
shops, and  as  a member  of  the  team 
running  these  affairs  I came  into  contact 
with  many  more  school  people. 

Oliver:  I have  the  impression  that  before 
you  came,  Institute  people  frequently 
just  sort  of  barged  into  the  schools  and 
caused  quite  a bit  of  bad  public  relations. 

Chellew:  That’s  right,  but  I think  you  have 
to  modify  it  a little.  Some  people  here 
were  as  sensitive  to  the  business  of  get- 
ting into  the  schools  and  working  with 
the  staff  as  anybody  could  wish;  others, 
of  course,  made  some  pretty  bad  moves. 

I have  been  able  to  make  a useful  con- 
tribution by  keeping  requests  to  the 
schools  within  reasonable  proportions. 
When  OISE  students  or  staff  members 
request  something  that  the  schools 
would  not  go  for,  I point  out  the  problems 
and  the  proposal  is  modified  before  it 
goes  forward. 

Oliver:  So  liaison  with  the  schools  is  now 
fairly  well  organized? 

Chellew:  I think  so.  Of  course,  a lot  of 
things  have  been  attached  to  the  job  as 
I went  along.  Because  I know  so  many 
people  in  education,  I act  as  liaison  in  all 
sorts  of  situations  that  bring  school 
people  into  the  Institute.  I also  serve 

frequently  as  a speaker  for  professional 
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development  days  and  as  a workshop 
leader,  and  1 try  to  see  that  research 
reports  reach  people  in  the  field  who  will 
be  interested  in  them.  All  of  this  keeps 
doors  open  and  makes  the  liaison  job 
more  effective. 

Oliver:  Let’s  look  now  at  your  personal 
opinions  about  education  and  the  way  it 
has  evolved. 

Chellew:  There  have  certainly  been  tre- 
mendous changes  and  I think  generally 
in  the  right  direction.  The  flexibility  that 
students  now  have  in  selecting  their 
courses  is  good.  I’d  like  to  see  a little 
more  of  it  in  the  senior  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  I think  there  is  still  a 
little  distance  to  go  in  the  secondary 
school.  However,  there  are  more  oppor- 
tunities now  for  youngsters  to  stay  in 
school  and  have  meaningful  experiences. 
We  had  a pretty  strict  compulsory  pro- 
gram in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario  for 
a long,  long  time  and  not  much  room  for 
selection  of  options. 

Oliver:  Don’t  you  think  we  might  now 
have  gone  too  far  the  other  way? 

Chellew:  In  some  respects  we’re  still 
searching  for  the  right  position.  A lot  of 
high  school  people  wonder  whether  the 
credit  system  should  be  in  operation  for 
grades  9 and  1 0.  Schools  that  worked 
out  the  credit  system  for  themselves  are 
amenable  to  exploring  the  idea  and  tend 
to  feel  it  can  work  effectively  at  that  level. 
Those  that  adopted  it  only  when  the 
Ministry  required  them  to  do  so  are  a 
little  negative  and  question  its  use.  Quite 
a number  of  high  school  people  are 
really  not  giving  students  full  choice  in 
those  grades,  and  I think  they  may  be  on 
the  right  track.  At  grade  9 there  is  still 
need  for  some  compulsory  selection.  The 
good  programs  I see  seem  to  follow  that 
pattern. 

Oliver:  So  one  big  change  is  the  measure 
of  choice  allowed  to  students.  Are  there 
other  major  changes  you  would  like  to 
mention? 

Chellew:  The  freedom  given  to  teachers 
to  develop  courses.  The  course  a teacher 
develops  is  pfarticularly  meaningful  to 
him  and  he  brings  to  the  teaching  of  it  a 
sense  of  commitment  and  a rich  back- 
ground that  swotting  books  could  never 
produce.  And  then  the  new  school  build- 
ings that  are  designed  to  use  space  in 
different  ways  deserve  mention,  although 
I think  we  were  wrong  to  pursue  open 


plan  schools  with  such  vigor.  A great 
many  so-called  open  plan  elementary 
schools  have  built  artificial  walls  around 
their  classes  and  the  school  is  not  work- 
ing as  well  as  it  did  when  it  had  real 
walls.  But  in  some  schools  teachers  are 
finding  out,  by  trial  and  error,  how  to  use 
one  another’s  expertise  and  are  working 
effectively  with  children  in  large  groups, 
small  groups,  and  individually.  The  intro- 
duction of  resource  centers  and  large 
library  space  in  the  high  schools  has 
been  a tremendous  advance,  and  in 
many  schools  seminar  rooms  off  the 
library  provide  space  for  small  groups  of 
people  to  meet  with  some  degree  of 
intimacy  and  informality. 

Oliver:  Do  you  see  these  changes  as 
processes  of  slow  evolution  or  as  things 
that  happened  with  a bang? 

Chellew:  Some  of  them  happened  very 
quickly.  The  open  plan  school  was  a 
rapid  change -too  rapid,  really. 

Oliver:  The  financial  problems  - do  you 
think  they  will  disappear  and  the  schools 
will  have  more  money  in  the  future? 

Chellew:  Yes,  I think  so.  We  have  been 
through  this  kind  of  cycle  before, 
although  I don’t  think  it  has  ever  been  as 
severe.  Quite  frankly,  I’m  wondering 
when  the  public  is  going  to  tell  the 
Ministry,  ‘This  has  gone  far  enough.  We 
don’t  want  that  kind  of  cut.  We’re  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  product  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was.’  The  school  program  is 
going  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  sharp 
cuts  in  staff  and  I just  can’t  figure  out 
why  the  population  is  not  making  an 
issue  of  the  whole  matter. 

Oliver:  When  you  started  out  as  princi- 
pal, did  you  have  any  schemes  that  you 
wanted  to  introduce  or  did  you  just  go 
along  with  the  crowd? 

Chellew:  I had  some  views  of  my  own 
that  I thought  were  important  and  this 
was  where  I placed  my  emphasis.  They 
did  not  have  to  do  with  instruction  - that 
was  the  teachers’  responsibility.  I found 
good  teachers,  gave  them  the  support 
they  needed,  and  let  them  get  on  with 
their  job.  Interpersonal  relationships 
were  my  special  concern. 

Oliver:  Were  you  concerned  with  inter- 
personal relations  between  teachers  and 
students  or  among  staff  members? 

Chellew:  All  of  them  - I wanted  the 
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school  to  be  not  a child-centered  opera- 
tion but  a people-centered  operation. 
The  child’s  feelings  were  important  but 
so  were  those  of  everyone  else  involved 
in  the  operation,  and  this  is  where  I 
tried  to  make  my  impact. 

Oliver:  What  were  some  other  areas  of 
particular  interest  for  you  as  principal? 

Chellew:  Student  government  was  im- 
portant and  I tried  to  see  that  something 
happened  there  that  had  meaning  for  all 
of  us.  In  too  many  schools  student 
government  is  a facade  and  the  students 
are  not  really  involved  in  making  deci- 
sions. So  I pushed  in  that  direction.  I 
tried  to  find  areas  in  which  we  could 
give  the  students  training  in  making 
decisions  that  were  significant  for  them. 
In  all  student  council  activities  I took  the 
position  that  we  were  teachers  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  any  activity  going  on 
in  the  school  that  did  not  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  teach.  When  student 
elections  came  along,  we  taught  the 
youngsters  how  to  conduct  a political 
campaign  and  run  an  election;  when  a 
school  party  was  in  the  offing,  we  taught 
them  how  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
party  and  how  to  evaluate  what  they 
learned  from  the  experience. 

Oliver:  What  were  your  feelings  about 
academic  performance  in  preparation 
for  senior  high  school? 

Chellew:  We  had  a lot  of  concern  there 
because  Forest  Hill  had  a very  strong 
university  orientation.  Student  perfor- 
mance was  subject  to  strict  grading  and 
came  under  close  scrutiny  at  the  pro- 
motion meetings  each  year. 

Oliver:  Are  you  glad  that  the  emphasis 
on  grading  has  diminished? 

Chellew:  Yes,  I think  i am.  I’m  awfully 
glad  that  I stopped  making  predictions 
about  what  would  happen  to  students  we 
had  in  school  because  I meet  them  all 
over  the  place  now  and  I’m  constantly 
amazed  at  the  things  they  have  done. 

Oliver:  You’re  never  depressed  at  what 
they  have  not  done? 

Chellew:  No,  not  very  often.  Maybe  I have 
eyes  that  see  in  the  direction  of  achieve- 
ment and  not  in  the  other  direction.  I 
recall  debating  in  a promotion  meeting 
years  ago  about  whether  a certain  boy 
should  be  promoted  from  grade  9 to 
grade  10.  Years  later  I learned  that  he 


had  completed  high  school  and  univer- 
sity and  had  gone  on  to  do  graduate 
work.  1 don’t  know  how  these  things 
happen,  but  they  do.  Sometimes  we  just 
have  to  take  chances,  and  by  and  large 
our  doing  so  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  youngsters. 

Oliver:  Where  do  you  think  education 
is  going  to  go  now? 

Chellew:  I think,  as  time  goes  on,  we  will 
find  the  school  buildings  being  used  in  a 
different  way.  For  a long  time  yet  we  will 
need  places  where  youngsters  can  con- 
gregate and  where  people  will  help  them 
with  their  Studies,  but  I think  we  are 
going  to  use  the  community  much  more 
than  we  do  now  and  we  are  seeing  signs 
of  this  already.  I’m  not  sure  that  the  so- 
called  free  school  is  answering  the  need; 
I’m  a little  distressed  about  what  I see 
among  students  there.  Some  of  them  are 
doing  just  fine,  but  others  who  couldn’t 
‘hack  it’  in  the  regular  school  can’t  ‘hack 
it’  in  the  free  school  either.  They  say 
they  want  their  freedom  to  do  their  own 
thing  but  they  really  haven’t  discovered 
what  their  own  thing  is,  and  in  too  many 
instances  they  are  just  going  through 
some  kind  of  charade  in  the  guise  of 
getting  an  education.  If  we  were  more 
sensitive  and  more  aware  in  meeting 
youngsters’  needs  in  the  earlier  grades 
and  in  high  school,  I don’t  think  the 
need  for  free  schools  would  exist.  Most 
young  people  who  go  to  them  have  sim- 
ply lost  their  orientation  to  the  formal 
system.  They  feel  alienated.  And  I don’t 
think  their  last  teacher  is  responsible; 
the  process  started  a long  way  back. 

And  I don’t  even  think  the  school  is 
entirely  responsible.  By  the  time  a 
youngster  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  many 
things  have  contributed  to  the  way  he 
feels.  But  schools  could  do  more  than 
they  are  doing  to  provide  a program 
that  would  keep  him  in  some  kind  of 
harness  and  have  him  pull  willingly. 

Oliver:  What  about  the  changes  in 
society  - in  Future  Shock,  for  example 
- that  we  see  completely  revolutionizing 
the  school  system? 

Chellew:  I suppose  there  is  evidence  of 
this  in  the  credit  system,  individual  time- 
tabling, and  arrangements  that  exist  in 
some  areas  for  students  to  be  released 
in  school  hours  to  explore  matters  of 
interest  to  them  or  to  have  work  or  travel 
experiences.  But  I don’t  think  this  has 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
less  significant.  Some  years  ago,  in  a 


school, in  Melbourne,  Florida,  I saw 
more  students  with  a high-level  sense 
of  direction  and  purpose  than  I have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  school  had 
done  away  with  the  grading  system, 
given  students  freedom  to  decide  on 
what  level  of  difficulty  they  would 
approach  subjects,  and  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  able  students  to  undertake 
approved  independent  study  projects 
under  certain  conditions.  I can  see 
things  moving  in  that  direction. 

In  the  matter  of  school  space,  I think 
we’H  see  more  offices  where  teachers 
can  meet  individual  students,  more 
rooms  for  small-group  work,  and  a trend 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  regular 
classrooms  and  increasing  their  size  to 
accommodate  large-group  activities  like 
lectures. 

All  of  this  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
carefully  and  in  small  steps  because  a 
whole  generation  of  teachers  must  learn 
the  skills  of  doing  these  things  and  a 
whole  generation  of  youngsters  must 
learn  the  skills  of  working  this  way. 

I’m  not  worried  about  standards.  I think 
there  is  evidence  already  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  that  where  teachers 
know  how  to  work  in  this  freer  arrange- 
ment, kids  are  doing  well.  Where  weak- 
nesses exist,  teachers  are  abdicating 
and  that’s  disastrous. 

Oliver:  I think  we  might  talk  about  the 
Institute  now.  Have  you  some  particular 
interests  or  concerns  you’d  like  to 
discuss? 

Chellew:  One  thing  that  bothers  me  - 
and  I know  it  bothers  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  whole  operation  of 
OISE  - is  how  to  get  the  stuff  on  our 
shelves  into  the  hands  of  teachers.  I 
think  we’re  making  a good  effort  through 
publications  - the  journals  and  so  on  - 
but  we’re  not  succeeding  the  way  we 
should.  We’ve  got  to  find  ways  of  getting 
people  into  the  schools  to  actually  dem- 
onstrate and  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  could  involve  some  of  the  vigorous, 
active  teachers  who  retire  from  Ontario 
schools  each  year  in  disseminating  our 
product.  They  might  work  part  time,  with 
a flexible  timetable.  My  idea  would  be 
tabring  them  in  here  to  spend  time  with 
people  who  are  developing  ideas  in  their 
subject  field,  and  then  have  them  go 
back  to  their  own  communities  and  # , 
disseminate  these  new  ideas  through 
workshops  and  individual  contacts.  They 
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might  work  with  a project  for  a period 
of,  say.  a year  - going  to  certain  schools 
on  a regular  basis  but  not  necessarily 
every  day.  I don’t  see  this  as  a very 
expensive  plan,  and  if  reasonable  trial 
proved  it  unproductive  it  could  easily 
be  discontinued. 

Oliver:  Do  you  think  the  Institute,  as  a 
tax-supported  body,  can  be  justified  in 
these  times? 

Chellew:  Yes,  oh  yes!  We  made  too  many 
mistakes  in  education  when  we  oper- 
ated, as  we  had  to  do  in  the  past,  on 
opinions  and  hunches.  There  are  times 
when  a principal  has  a real  need  for 
someone  to  tell  him  what  has  been 
discovered  in  a given  field,  how  various 
modifications  affect  it,  and  whether  this 
or  that  procedure  is  useful  or  merely  a 
waste  of  time  and  money. 


Oliver:  What  about  criticisms  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Institute’s  work  is  not 
of  practical  value? 

Chellew:  I’ve  never  felt  that  this  was  the 
case.  I don’t  have  a background  in  re- 
search, but  I’ve  learned  quite  a bit  in  the 
past  five  years.  I accept  that  there  are 
some  aspects  of  research  that  won’t 
produce  a practical  payoff  for  years,  and 
it  seems  to  me  society  has  to  protect  the 
people  who  are  willing  to  pursue  that 
kind  of  research.  We  need  them.  Then 
we  have  people  whose  research  has 
practical  application  in  the  schools  and 
we  need  to  back  them  up  if  they  don’t 
have  the  time,  resources,  or  knowhow  to 
work  with  the  schools.  In  most  instances, 
people  in  the  schools  are  not  looking  for 
innovation  and  change;  change  means 
that  we  must  change  our  behavior  and 
we’re  not  keen  to  do  this  unless  some- 
body can  give  us  awfully  good  reasons 
and  does  it  without  making  us  feel  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
twenty  years  was  a waste  of  time.  This 
is  why  I think  school  people,  tuned  in  to 
how  school  people  think,  would  be 
effective  in  introducing  innovation  and 
carrying  it  through. 

Oliver:  Have  the  OISE  field  centers 
helped  in  this  area? 


Chellew:  Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  they  have.  The 
people  in  the  field  centers  do  a good  job, 
but  we  need  more  people  tied  into  the 
field  center  expertise  and  going  out  to 
do  things  in  the  schools.  The  operation 
vis-&-vis  the  schools  is  a two-way  street, 
is  a great  need  for  OISE  to  say  to 


people  out  there,  ‘We  have  resources, 
but  we  can  serve  you  only  if  you  do. 
something  to  get  at  these  resources  and 
if  you  receive  us  when  we  move  in  your 
direction  to  try  to  shake  up  your  thinking 
and  have  you  do  something  in  a different 
way  or  try  something  out.’ 

Oliver:  In  terms  of  the  five  years  you 
have  been  here,  what  obvious  contribu- 
tions do  you  think  the  Institute  has 
made? 

Chellew:  We  have  made  many  contri- 
butions in  the  area  of  curriculum.  I’d 
mention  as  particularly  significant  Mick 
Connelly’s  Patterns  of  Enquiry  program, 
the  Bereiter-Regan  Conceptual  Skills 
Program,  and  the  work  Carl  Bereiter 
and  Val  Anderson  are  doing  on  evalua- 
tion criteria  for  field  trips. 

Oliver:  Does  the  Institute’s  contribution 
to  education  have  to  consist  of  specific 
individual  contributions  rather  than  any 
sort  of  overall  impact?  Of  course,  they 
all  add  up  and  I suppose  it’s  the  same 
in  the  end. 

Chellew:  Yes,  I think  that’s  true.  And  so 
many  things  come  to  mind  as  you  think 
about  the  total  contribution.  Mike  Fullan 
has  been  doing  some  very  important 
work  aimed  at  discovering  how  innova- 
tions occur  and  what  happens  to  them 
when  they  have  been  in  operation  for 
two  or  three  years.  Dave  Hunt’s  work  in 
matching  models  is  of  great  significance 

Oliver:  I suppose  there  are  two  ways  of 
going  about  research.  You  can  generate 
your  own  ideas  or  you  can  go  out  and 
find  something  that  is  a problem  for 
people  and  work  on  it.  There  are  the 
two  options. 


Chellew:  Right  now,  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  is  trying  out  a new 
tack  in  getting  the  problems  and  the 
resources  together.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, a working  relationship  has  been 
established  with  a number  of  Toronto 
schools.  OISE  students  are  assigned  to 
the  schools,  and  participate  in  activities 
and  interact  with  the  staff.  As  they 
become  aware  of  the  problems  the 
teachers  are  facing,  they  look  for  ways 
in  which  the  Institute,  or  someone  study- 
ing here,  can  help.  It  is  expected  that 
useful  research  projects  will  result.  In 
return  for  the  cooperation  of  the  schools, 
Applied  Psychology  has  made  its  total 
services  available  to  them  to  help  with 
problems  - either  immediate  ones  or 
ones  involving  long-term  research.  It’s 
valuable  to  all  concerned.  Our  students 
find  areas  of  research  fortheirtheses, 
and  the  teachers  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  research  through  working 
with  people  involved  in  it.  Eventually  the 
students  report  back  and  the  schools 
can  see  that  they  have  made  a useful 
contribution  to  the  work.  It  was  a difficult 
thing  to  arrange  and  it  was  only  when 
the  officials  of  the  Toronto  boafd  in- 
volved some  of  their  principals  in  our 
meetings  that  things  really  moved.  The 
principals  acknowledged  the  help  they 
received  from  the  board’s  Special 
Services  Department  but  stated  that  they 
needed  and  would  accept  all  the  ancil- 
lary help  available  to  them.  Now  it’s  up 
to  us  to  prove  that  we  were  not  selling 
a bill  of  goods.  I think  what  has  hap- 
pened here  is  an  indication  of  how  we 
have  to  work,  and  I think  my  notion  of 
involving  retired  teachers  is  tied  in  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  It’s  really  recognition 
of  the  need  to  meet  teachers  on  their 
own  ground. 


a discussion  guide 
for  personal 
decision-making 


David  S.  Abbey 

Department  of  Adult  Education,  OISE 

This  article  has  two  purposes:  to  de- 
scribe the  valuing  process  and  its  rela- 
tion to  decision-making,  and  to  illustrate 
how  several  lines  of  research  at  OISE 
have  been  combined  to  produce  a new 
mini-course  in  a new  instructional 
format. 

The  concept  ‘valuing’  has  been  defined 
in  many  ways  - all  of  which  have  at  their 
core  the  following  steps: 

1.  recognition  of  a need  for  choice; 

2.  statement  of  alternatives; 

3.  examination  of  consequences; 

4.  choice  from  among  the  alternatives; 

5.  internalization  (or  ‘owning’  the  de- 
cision); 

6.  reexamination  in  the  light  of  out- 
comes. 

Valuing  occurs  in  so-called  discovery 
learning;  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the  prob- 
lems approach  to  teaching/learning;  it 
is  seen  in  the  interaction  of  teachers 
with  students,  especially  around  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  ethics;  and  it  under- 
lies much  of  our  own  personal  decision- 
making. For  all  of  these  reasons  I 
became  intrigued  with  the  possibility  of 
designing  a package  or  mini-course  that 
would  help  both  to  clarify  the  valuing 
process  and  to  give  teachers  and  stu- 
dents a means  of  examining  some  of 
their  own  decision-making  and  valuing. 

As  I considered  the  valuing  process  and 
how  teachers  and  students  might  best 
be  exposed  to  it,  I became  aware  that 
there  were  really  three  basic  objectives 
in  what  I wanted  to  do.  First,  I wanted  to 
bring  students  and  teachers  together  in 
an  environment  where  it  was  safe  to 
interact  and  to  explore  material  that  was 
personally  relevant;  second,  I wanted  to 
avoid  a totally  structured  approach  to 
problem-solving  - the  program  or  guide 
had  to  communicate  the  sense  of  our 
being  in  control  of  our  own  personal 
decision-making;  and  third,  I hoped  to 
focus  the  guide  on  questions  of  values, 
morals,  and  ethics  that  might  concern 
both  students  and  their  teachers  (or 
parents). 

As  I considered  these  objectives  I be- 
gan to  see  how  they  might  be  served  by 
three  distinct  lines  of  OISE  research. 
Floyd  Robinson  of  OISE’s  Field  Develop- 


ment and  Department  of  Curriculum 
has,  for  several  years,  been  working  at 
ways  to  teach  children  how  to  think 
more  efficiently.  His  monograph  Inquiry 
Training:  Fusing  Theory  and  Practice 
presented  a general  problem-solving 
model  that  showed  how  the  conse- 
quences of  alternatives  could  be  judged 
and  selected.  It  seemed  that  his  work 
would  contribute  to  the  study  of  steps  3 
and  4 of  the  valuing  process  as 
described  above. 

In  another  line  of  research  Clive  Beck  of 
the  Department  of  History  and  Philos- 
ophy and  his  colleagues  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  development  of  moral 
reasoning  in  children.  His  monograph 
Moral  Education  in  the  Schools:  Some 
Practical  Suggestions  and  the  com- 
panion study  by  Nancy  Porter  and  Nancy 
Taylor,  How  to  Assess  the  Moral  Reason- 
ing of  Students,  provided  examples  of 
the  types  of  dilemma  that  are  of  most 
concern  to  students  of  different  ages. 
Their  work  also  suggested  the  kinds  of 
alternatives  and  types  of  consequences 
that  students  might  produce  in  consider- 
ing moral  issues.  It  appeared  that  I 
could  use  many  of  their  findings  and 
approaches  to  help  participants  in  the 
program  to  focus  on  steps  1 and  2 (and 
perhaps  5)  of  the  valuing  process. 

My  own  work  in  developing  an  instruc- 
tional package  to  teach  transactional 
analysis  (TASC:  Transactional  Analysis 
in  Social  and  Communication  Training) 
taught  me  how  to  create  a vehicle  for 
groups  to  use  in  exploring  personally 
relevant  material.  The  TASC  program  is 
for  groups  of  nine  to  fifteen  people  (stu- 
dents or  teachers),  it  does  not  require  a 
trained  leader,  and  it  involves  partici- 
pants in  an  experiential  approach  to 
learning  (such  as  role-playing).  All  of 
these  seemed  to  be  features  that  could 
be  used  both  to  present  the  valuing 
process  and  to  facilitate  participants’ 
use  of  it  in  examining  first  some  hypo- 
thetical and  then  some  personal 
dilemmas  and  decisions. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how 
these  three  lines  of  work  converged  to 
produce  the  new  package. 


Three  sources  for  the  content  and  format  of  a 
new  program 


It  is  difficult,  in  the  space  of  this  article, 
to  describe  the  resulting  product  in 
much  detail.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  four 
components: 

A manual,  which  provides  initial  struc- 
ture, information,  and  exercises.  The 
manual  is  passed,  by  direction,  from  one 
group  member  to  the  other.  Leadership 
is  therefore  shared  throughout  the 
group  as  dilemmas  are  presented  and 
discussed. 

Five  copies  of  a figures  booklet.  Group 
members  share  copies  of  diagrams  and 
tables. 

An  exercise  book,  which  provides 
examples  of  problem-solving  using  the 
valuing  technique. 

A cassette,  which  provides  some  of  my 
personal  observations  and  illustrations 
of  the  valuing  process. 

The  published  version  of  the  program  is 
the  result  of  testing  and  revision  with 
groups  involving  high  school  students, 
'senior  administrators,  adulteducation 
students,  social  workers,  teachers,  and 
housewives.  It  appears  to  succeed  in 
teaching  the  steps  of  the  valuing  pro- 
cess, in  bringing  participants  together 
emotionally,  and  in  giving  many  partici- 
pants a feeling  of  being  in  more  direct 
control  of  their  personal 
decision-making. 

Note 

The  package  is  to  be  published  soon 
under  the  title  Valuing:  A Discussion 
Guide  for  Personal  Decision-Making 
and  will  be  available  from  Instructional 
Dynamics  Incorporated  of  Chicago. 

A great  deal  of  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  program  was  supported  by 
special  grants  from  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities  and  the  Arts,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  and  the- 
JDR  3rd  Fund. 
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to  the  editor 


Recently  a music  consultant  in  our  area 
asked  for  comments  on  a proposal  to 
hold  non-competitive  music  festivals.  I’d 
like  to  share  my  reply  with  readers  of 
Orbit  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will 
have  something  to  add. 

A ‘festival’  is  defined  by  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary,  1967,  as  ‘a  time 
of  celebration;  a program  of  cultural 
events  consisting  typically  of  a series  of 
performances  of  works’  - synonymous 
with  ‘gaiety  and  cheerfulness.’ 

Let’s  face  the  fact  that  a music  festival  is 
not  distinguished  by  its  ‘gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness.’ It  grinds  on  inexorably  in  a 
mausoleum-like  atmosphere  presided 
over  by  a potentate  who,  from  time  to 
time,  eulogizes  a contestant  or  ‘reaches 
a most  difficult  decision’  that  the  audi- 
ence probably  arrived  at  much  earlier. 
The  children,  reduced  to  little  musical 
machines,  trundle  up  to  the  stage  to  play 
or  sing  selections  they  didn’t  choose, 
don’t  like,  and  can’t  perform  perfectly.  I 
stress  ‘perfectly’  because  the  idea  of 
perfect  performance  persists  in  the  music 
teacher’s  mind  - ‘If  you  want  to  win,  you’ll 
have  to  practice  harder.’  ‘Sit  up  straight.’ 
‘Don’t  watch  your  fingers.’  By  the  time 
the  festival  arrives,  the  child  detests  the 
piece,  his  teacher,  and  probably  even  his 
parents.  He  knows  whether  or  not  he 
has  a chance  of  winning,  if  ‘winning’  is 
stressed;  he  can  tell  whether  someone 
else  is  better  or  worse  than  he  is.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  the  point  of  frustration  for 
the  teacher  to  harp  for  weeks  about 
perfecting  his  performance. 

And  let’s  think  of  the  child  at  the  festival. 
Again  he  is  subjected  to  endless  admoni- 
tions: ‘Be  quiet.’  ‘Sitdown.’  ‘No,  you  can’t 
sit  with  Jerry.’  ‘What  will  the  adjudicator 
think  of  you?’  and  - 1 love  this  one  - ‘No, 
you  may  not  go  to  the  bathroom.  You’re 
on  next.’  But  enough  - to  continue  would 
be  to  flog  a dying,  if  not  dead,  horse. 

The  music  festival  is,  after  all,  a competi- 
tion not  among  students  but  among 
teachers.  If  Miss  A’s  students  receive 
higher  marks  or  more  awards  than  Miss 
B’s,  Miss  A concludes  that  she  is  the 
better  teacher.  As  her  ego  comes  to  the 
' fore,  her  objectivity  disappears  and  she 
gives  little  consideration  to  the  caliber  of 
the  students,  their  home  conditions,  and 


the  random  selection  of  music  teachers. 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  for  her  apparent 
success  is  that  very  few  of  Miss  B’s 
students  have  pianos  at  home. 

I greet  John  Harrison’s  argument  for  non- 
competitive music  festivals  with  three 
cheers  and  a hurrah.  Such  festivals 
would  foster  enjoyment  of  singing  and 
drama.  They  could  vary  endlessly  in 
content,  size,  and  duration;  the  school 
system  could  be  divided  into  sections  and 
the  sections  could  meet  once  a year  or 
oftener.  Think  of  the  themes  that  could 
be  used:  Thanksgiving,  Hallowe’en, 
Christmas,  Easter,  Nature,  and  the  sea- 
sons. And  these  themes  could  carry  over 
quite  naturally  into  appropriate  areas  of 
the  curriculum.  Themes  could  be  drawn 
too  from  fairy  tales,  nursery  rhymes, 
Mother  Goose  tales,  and  Aesop’s  fables. 
Think  what  imaginative  older  children 
could  do  with  their  own  version  of 
‘Goldilocks’! 

Just  picture  a gathering  for  a non- 
competitive music  festival.  The  children 
sit  in  classes,  some  costumed,  some 
semi-costumed,  some  not  costumed  at 
all  but  clutching  large  plastic  bags 
whose  mysterious  contents  they  check 
frequently.  Strange  background  mate- 
rials line  the  walls  - trees,  toadstools, 
house  parts,  car  parts,  gaily  colored 
boxes  with  sundry  holes,  and  even  a 
space  capsule.  Excited  chatter  fills  the 
room. 

As  the  program  begins,  the  children  are 
politely  quiet  - respectful  of  each  per- 
formance. They  laugh  at  the  funny  parts, 
are  solemn  during  the  sad  ones,  and 
chuckle  sympathetically  when  props 
teeter  or  lines  are  forgotten.  They  per- 
severe through  their  own  mistakes  and, 
at  the  end,  everyone  joins  in  singing 
familiar  songs. 

The  children  go  home  happy.  Their 
success  as  amateur  actors  and  musi- 
cians has  bolstered  their  confidence 


and  improved  their  self-image.  Already 
they  are  bubbling  over  with  plans  for 
the  next  music  festival. 

Verily  and  forsooth,  a sentence  of 
euthanasia  might  well  be  passed  on  the 
traditional  music  festival. 

J.  Graham  Ducker 

Principal  / 

Morson  Public  School 


Universities  across  the  continent  awash 
in  a democratic  flood.  Sandbags  won’t 
make  it.  Most  of  us,  in  our  confronta- 
tions with  students,  are  going  under  for 
the  third  time.  But  two  of  my  colleagues 
at  Dalhousie  University  have  somehow 
inflated  a life  raft  and  may  yet  ride  the 
democratic  tide  to  a safe  harbor. 

John  Godfrey,  a young  Canadian  trained 
in  French  history,  will  soon  have  a Ph.D. 
from  Oxford.  Still  a neophyte,  he  radiates 
enthusiasm  as  he  leaps  ivy-covered 
walls  in  a single  bound.  David  Crook, 
an  American  trained  in  American  urban 
history,  is  a Harvard  Ph.D.  and  banjo 
player,  a cowboy  manque. 

All  students  are  not  alike,  they  discov- 
ered, whatever  the  curriculum  committee 
may  say.  And  that’s  where  they  started. 
We  already  had  a course  for  prospective 
majors  - History  199,  several  sections, 
twelve  students  each  - which  Crook  and 
Godfrey  labeled  History  for  People  Who 
Like  History.  Their  course  - History 
Double  O Zero  - they  called  History  for 
People  Who  Think  They  Hate  History. 

Who  are  these  people?  The  unmotivated, 
the  unsure,  the  inarticulate  - lost  souls 
herded  through  the  campus  gates  by 
imaginary  dogs  with  real  fangs.  Not  the 
compulsive  upwardly  mobile  bastards 
that  we  are.  No  Protestant  ethic  here. 

Just  a hope  and  an  unuttered  prayer  that 
if  they  hang  in  long  enough  things  will 
work  out. 

One  of  the  reasons  they’re  here  is  heavy 
investment  in  education  since  Sputnik. 
Often  on  a per  capita,  a per  student, 
basis.  Government  priorities  and  the 
‘professional’  interests  of  academics 
coincided  with  popular  sentiment  to 
produce  the  democratic  admissions 
policy. 
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For  Crook  and  Godfrey  this  was  given. 

It  was  not  their  business  to  fight  govern- 
ments or  damn  the  public.  They  set  out 
to  work  with  large  numbers  deliberately 
selected  on  the  basis  of  low  motivation 
and  an  inadequate  background  for 
formal  study  of  any  kind. 

They  knew  the  charges  leveled  against 
large  classes,  against  the  ‘computer- 
ized’ university.  They  believed  they  could 
work  from  an  older  tradition,  the  tradi- 
tion of  large  public  gatherings  where  the 
spoken  word  was  the  medium  - the  town 
meeting,  the  open-air  political  rally,  the 
revivalist  camp,  the  trade  union  picnic. 
They  saw  in  the  youth  movement  of  the 
’60s,  in  Woodstock,  reason  to  believe 
that  students  would  respond  to  this 
approach. 

But  how  to  go  about  it?  One  answer  they 
hit  upon  was  the  Happening,  a large- 
scale  event  stamped  on  the  brain,  made 
unforgettable,  a reminder  throughout  life 
of  university  experiences.  The  best  - or 
the  worst  - of  the  first  year’s  Happenings 
was  eighteen  consecutive  hours  of 
Wagner,  the  complete  Ring  Cycle  blared 
forth  from  loudspeakers  to  a captive 
audience  wrapped  in  blankets  and  sleep- 
ing bags  on  the  floor  of  the  Student 
Union.  There  were  less  traumatic  Hap- 
penings- nostalgic  visits  to  local  crafts- 
men; a special  rehearsal  of  the  Atlantic 
Symphony;  a massive  game  of  Diplo- 
macy with  seven  ‘countries,’  six  hundred 
legislators,  generals,  foreign  secretaries, 
prime  ministers,  kings. 

From  the  beginning  Crook  and  Godfrey 
were  determined  to  use  the  old-fash- 
ioned lecture,  but  with  a difference.  Their 
aim  was  to  lead,  to  persuade,  to  cajole 
students  to  a belief  in  history,  to  a belief 
in  themselves  and  their  parents  and 
grandparents  as  active  participants,  not 
passive  bystanders,  in  human  events,  as 
people  who  face  choices  and  make 
decisions  that  limit  or  expand  the  choices 
of  those  who  come  after. 

They  decided  to  work  out  of  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years  in  a selec- 
tive way.  They  chose  people  over  gov- 
ernments, especially  young  people, 
‘generations’  that  have  lived  through 
crises  or  faced  difficult  decisions  - the 
boys  who  fought  the  American  Civil  War, 
immigrants  who  cut  themselves  adrift  in 
the  hope  of  a better  life,  veterans  of  the 
Great  War  who  sought  ‘justice’  in  rough 
and  ready  ways,  the  survivors  of  the 
dust  bowl. 

While  this  emphasis  tends  toward 
social  history,  Crook  and  Godfrey  are 
as  much  concerned  to  convey  a feeling 
of  what  it  was  like  to  have  lived  at  a 
certain  time  and  place.  They  have 
divided  the  past  century  into  ‘decades’  of 
varying  length  and  selected  some  event 


or  phenomenon,  whether  weighty  or 
frivolous,  that  people  were  talking  about, 
or  that  had  a direct  impact  on  their  lives 
- the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  the  Ford 
car,  the  Oppenheimer  case. 

Most  of  the  lectures  they  prepared  and 
delivered  themselves,  but  they  also 
invited  guests,  a few  of  them  authorities 
but  most  ‘sources,’  witnesses,  partici- 
pants - a lawyer  who  saw  the  Second 
World  War  as  bomber  navigator,  a house- 
wife from  the  ‘silent  generation’  who 
had  been  twenty-one  and  a student  in 
1957. 

To  give  students  a chance  to  get  back 
at  the  lecturers,  a ‘third  hour’  or  ‘rap 
session’  was  included  in  the  plan.  The 
hope  was  that  students  could  be  pro- 
voked, that  public  debate  could  be 
generated.  So  far  no  one  has  mounted 
a soapbox  to  stir  the  crowd  - you  can’t 
win  ’em  all  - but  the  entire  program  is 
under  constant  review  and  the  search  for 
a format  comparable  to  a town  meeting 
or  political  rally  has  not  been  given  up. 

Having  abandoned  the  Western  Civ 
approach,  and  with  it  the  Western  Civ 
textbook,  Crook  and  Godfrey  cast  about 
for  something  comparable,  something 
intimate  in  the  same  way  a book  is, 
something  to  confront  or  contemplate 
alone.  They  came  up  with  the  ‘Electric 
Head,’  a videotape  cassette  and  headset, 
the  tape  seen  and  heard  in  the  privacy 
of  a small  room  in  the  library.  A survey 
of  what  had  been  done  on  film  and  tape 
quickly  led  them  to  the  decision  to  pro- 
duce their  own.  They  organized  crews  of 
student  researchers,  secured  the  help 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Department,  worked 
at  a prodigious  rate,  and  somehow 
managed  to  produce  ten  tapes  in  time 
for  the  inaugural  year  of  History  Double 
O Zero. 

The  tapes  are  good.  Under  the  circum- 
stances they  were  bound  to  be  flawed, 
but  the  technical  level  is  more  than 
satisfactory,  and  the  content  is  better, 
much  better  than  anything  you’ve  ever 
seen  on  educational  television. 

To  an  outside  observer,  to  one  who 
would  judge  the  course  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  of  the  lectures  and  tapes,  it’s 
a great  success.  But  Crook  and  Godfrey 
have  been  concerned  to  evaluate  the 
course  in  terms  of  their  aims.  Does  it 
work?  Are  students  aroused  and  stimu- 
lated? Do  they  become  aware  of  history, 
of  themselves  as  a part  of  history?  The 
results  are  not  yet  in  - it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  the  baptismal  group  through 
the  university  - but  meanwhile  a more 
or  less  impartial  observer,  the  Atlantic 
Institute,  has  studied  student  response 
to  the  course.  Nearly  all  those  enrolled 
would  recommend  that  their  friends  sign 
up  next  year.  At  the  very  least  History 


Double  O Zero  has  breached  the  wall  of 
apathy  that  separates  the  unmotivated 
student  from  the  university. 

If  their  goals  were  to  be  attained  Crook 
and  Godfrey  decided  that  total  immer- 
sion, complete  exposure  to  the  course, 
was  necessary.  Participation,  atten- 
dance, had  to  be  compulsory. 

The  schedule  of  events  is  heavy.  The 
course  is  organized  in  Topic  Blocks,  one 
for  each  decade,  each  comprising  foQr 
lectures,  two  Third  Hours,  one  Electric 
Head,  one  Happening,  eighty  events  all 
told.  Crook  and  Godfrey  invented  the 
‘crod,’  awarded  to  students  at  the  follow- 
ing rates:  one  for  attendance  at  a lec- 
ture, two  for  a Third  Hour,  four  for  an 
Electric  Head,  four  for  a Happening,  to 
a maximum  of  160.  Merely  to  pass  the 
course,  to  receive  the  minimum  grade 
of  D,  a student  has  to  earn  130  crods. 

But  that’s  it.  Crook  and  Godfrey  felt  that 
if  they  required  attendance  well  beyond 
the  usual  practice,  they  could  not  ask 
more  of  the  students.  All  that  they  could 
legitimately  measure  was  immersion. 

No  exams,  no  papers.  As  that  fact  sunk 
in,  and  as  less  imaginative  departments 
looked  at  the  enrollment  for  Double  O 
Zero  - 650  at  a university  of  modest  size 
- howls  and  shrieks  were  heard,  and  are 
heard  at  this  moment,  across  the  cam- 
pus. Any  fool  can  see  that  a grade  based 
on  attendance  is  not  comparable  to  a 
grade  arrived  at  through  examination  - 
and  there’s  no  lack  of  fools  among 
professors. 

What  the  fools  - or  knaves  - do  not  see, 
cannot  see,  will  not  see,  is  that  grades 
are  not  comparable  between  courses,  or 
departments,  or  universities,  whatever 
the  method  of  assessment;  that  the  entire 
grading  system  has  been  undermined  by 
the  democratic  admissions  policy;  that 
many  introductory  courses  require  much 
less  of  students  than  Double  O Zero; 
that  assessment  of  student  achievement 
is  often  close  to  outright  fraud. 

But  the  assessment  question  is  trivial. 

The  issue  is  this.  Does  the  university, 
having  admitted  droves  of  poorly 
motivated,  confused  students, 
having  enticed  them  to  enter,  and  having 
received  large  sums  of  money  from  their 
taxpaying  parents,  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  an  appropriate  education? 
That’s  what  Double  O Zero  is  all  about. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Richard  Bonine 
Department  of  History 
Dalhousie  University 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ® 

. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 


Publication 

The  following  publication  is 
available  without  charge  from: 
Corporate  Communications 
Department 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 
1075  West  Georgia  Street 
Vancouver  5,  British  Columbia 


A WALK 
IN  THE 
FOREST. 


A Walk  in  the  Forest 
'Forests  touch  all  of  our  lives, 
whether  we  live  in  the  cities,  on 
the  prairies,  on  small  farms  or  in 
coastal  outports.’  This  state- 
ment from  A Walk  in  the  Forest 
explains  why  MacMillan  Bloedel 
published  a booklet  that  dis- 
cusses how  the  company  feels 
about  the  forests  it  manages 
and  how  it  protects  and  renews 
them.  Illustrated  with  color 
photographs  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  animals  indigenous  to  the 
British  Columbia  coastal  zone, 
the  booklet  shows  the  many- 
faceted  wealth  of  our  forests.  In 
terms  of  commerce,  however, 
their  wealth  lies  in  the  forest 
harvest;  thus  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  five  species  of  ever- 
green that  constitute  the  bulk  of 
that  harvest. 


The  supply  of  A Walk  in  the 
Forest  is  limited  and  it  will  be 
distributed  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  It  is  suggested  that 
requests  for  this  publication  be 
based  on  actual  plans  for  its  use. 
Please  note  that  this  publication 
has  no  connection  with  the  one 
of  the  same  name  liste'd  in  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  review,  Orbit  14. 


Films 

The  following  16  mm.  films,  in 
color  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  available  on  a free-loan  basis 
from: 

Telesound  Films 
1010  Seymour  Street 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

All  mailing  or  express  charges, 
both  outgoing  and  return,  are 
paid  by  MacMillan  Bloedel. 

The  Incredible  Forest 
(28  minutes) 

The  story  of  a tree’s  growth,  from 
the  seed  falling  from  a cone, 
through  maturity  to  old  age  and 
decay.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
silviculturist’s  role  in  developing 
the  ‘plus’  tree  to  improve  the 
quality  of  second-growth  timber. 

Where  the  Tree  Dwells 
(28  minutes) 

Rare  historic  scenes  of  logging 
operations  in  British  Columbia 
highlight  this  film  that  examines 
the  modern  logger’s  life  and 
work  and  contrasts  this  with  the 
rough-and-tumble  situation  of 
forty  years  ago. 

The  Second  Gift 
(28  minutes) 

Products  in  amazing  variety 
come  from  the  tree  — some  are 
made  of  wood,  some  of  wood 
fibers.  The  film  includes 
sequences  that  show  manufac- 
turing processes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  products,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  containers. 

Long  Road  to  Travel 
(28  minutes) 

The  story  of  the  various  trans- 
portation systems  used  to  take 
logs  from  the  forests  to  the  mills 
and  to  markets  around  the  world. 
Attention  is  given  to  truck  log- 
ging, self-dumping  log  barges, 
and  ocean  and  rail  shipping. 


Whatsoever  a Man  Soweth 
(black  and  white) 

(28  minutes) 

A review  of  the  latest  techniques 
of  intensive  forestry  as  they  are 
used  in  British  Columbia.  Today’s 
scientific  approach  to  forest 
operations  is  demonstrated 
through  tree  planting,  thinning, 
and  logging. 

The  Patient  Man 
(28  minutes) 

The  story  of  the  research  scien- 
tists and  technicians  who  work 
to  develop  new  products  from 
wood,  to  improve  existing  ones, 
and  to  find  new  and  more  effi- 
cient production  processes.  The 
film  reviews  research  activities 
in  wood  products  manufacture, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  packaging 
production. 

The  Living  Blueprint 
(28  minutes) 

A nontechnical  account  of  the 
advance  planning  that  precedes 
logging  in  modern  forest  opera- 
tions. The  film  shows  how 
planned  forest  harvest  provides 
a constant  stream  of  logs  of  the 
correct  species  and  size  to  the 
converting  plants. 

Marketing 
(28  minutes) 

A review  of  the  worldwide 
marketing  activities  of  a large 
forest  products  company  that 
exports  75  percent  of  its  output. 
Modern  communications  net- 
works and  market  research 
methods  are  shown. 

Journey  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
Part  I 

(28  minutes) 

Color  photography  in  the 
wilderness  areas  of  British 
Columbia  traces  the  travels  of  a 
nature  lover  through  forests  and 
mountains  and  catches  rarely 
photographed  birds  and  animals 
in  their  natural  settings. 

Journey  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
Part  II 

(28  minutes) 

The  narrator  continues  his 
journey  through  British  Columbia 
and  observes  wildlife  flourishing 
in  forests  that  are  protected  both 
as  wilderness  areas  and  as  the 
source  of  products  useful  to  man. 
Graphic  scenes  of  a forest  fire 
emphasize  the  threat  fire 
constitutes  to  this  essential 
resource. 


Daylight  in  the  Swamp 
(28  minutes) 

Interviews  with  men  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  British  Columbia 
forest  industry  were  the  basis  for 
this  film  that  recalls  a time  when 
trees  were  cut  with  ax  and  hand- 
saw and  drawn  from  the  woods 
by  oxen.  The  film  features  old  log- 
ging implements  from  a private 
collection. 

The  Perpetual  Harvest 
(28  minutes) 

The  harvest  of  British  Columbia’s 
huge  timber  crop  is  shown  in  a 
film  that  follows  the  logs  through 
the  converting  plants  where 
lumber,  plywood,  shingles,  pulp, 
paper,  and  containers  are  manu- 
factured. Despite  the  volume  of 
the  yearly  harvest,  the  forests 
will  continue  to  produce  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  future  gener- 
ations because  a carefully 
planned  program  of  replacement 
planting  ensures  their  renewal. 
The  Perpetual  Harvest  has 
received  a number  of  awards, 
including  the  gold  medal  for 
photography  at  the  Sixth 
International  Film  and  Television 
Festival  in  New  York. 
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Briargreen  Public  School 

Profile  of  a Schooj/21 


Opening  in  May  1970  for  the  Carleton  Board 
of  Education,  Briargreen,  just  outside  Ottawa, 
is  a K-6  public  school  with  450  pupils.  The 
staff  was  fortunate  to  have  frequent  consul- 
tations with  the  architect  and  the  building  is 
about  as  open-plan  as  you  will  find  any- 
where. Apart  from  the  kindergarten  and 
some  closed  rooms  for  classes  in  music  and 
oral  French,  the  teaching  space  consists  of 
an  area  the  size  of  eighteen  regular  class- 
rooms without  any  partitioning  whatsoever. 
The  only  visual  obstructions  in  this  enormous 
room  are  three  enclosed  teacher  planning 
areas. 


The  school  day  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  students  are  grouped  heterogeneously 
for  homeroom  but  grouped  by  ability  for 
mathematics  and  language  arts,  which  take 
the  two  morning  sessions.  Although  the  pri- 
mary students  must  take  another  quarter  in 
language  arts,  most  of  the  afternoon  is  in 
homeroom  for  environmental  studies,  physi- 
cal education,  music,  art,  and  oral  French. 


Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
the  whole  child  through  program  diversity. 
For  instance,  there  is  a wide  choice  of 
options  in  physical  education  - team  sports 
are  carried  on  before  nine,  at  noon  hour,  and 
after  school  for  all  students.  An  elective 
program,  which  receives  assistance  from 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  parents  for 
each  six-week  session,  teaches  handicrafts, 
drama,  and  music  to  mixed  groups  from 
grades  1-6.  The  grade  6 students  have  fund- 
raising activities  in  the  spring  to  enable  them 
to  have  an  exchange  visit  with  a school  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Parents  are  encour- 
aged to  see  the  school  in  session  at  any  time 
and  bring  friends  or  relatives. 


According  to  Thomas  Crocker,  principal  of 
the  school  from  its  inception  until  the  end  of 
last  year,  the  open-plan  system  encourages 
a cooperative  attitude  among  teachers  and 
productive  relationships  between  teachers 
and  students.  The  fact  that  the  teaching 
process  is  open  for  anybody  to  see  provides 
in  itself  a kind  of  in-service  training;  the 
teachers  quickly  get  over  any  self-conscious 
feeling  of  being  on  display  and  learn  to  help, 
and  to  accept  help  from,  each  other.  The 
students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  things 
among  themselves,  and  provided  they  do  not 
break  the  basic  disciplinary  rule  - not  to  dis- 
turb others  - they  may  move  around  freely. 
Thus,  as  well  as  academic  learning,  the  open 
plan  system  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  social  development. 
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